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THE LIFE OF MOZART. 
(From the original of Al der Oulibicheff.*) 


(Continued from page 265.) 
CHAPTER XIII. 
(1781.) 

From this time, Mozart renounced all idea of official ap- 
pointments. He no longer sought them, nor did they seek 
him, till the day of his death. He now changed his wander- 
ing and adventurous mode of life for the settled domestic 
existence of a citizen, and took up his permanent residence 
in Vienna. With his free and open character, his love of 
agreeable society, his admiration for handsome women, and 
his partiality for good living, Mozart necessarily sympathised 
with a people, whose chief business was pleasure, and whose 
chief pleasure was music. Seen on the Prater ; at a masked 
ball, disguised as harlequin or Pierrot ;f a constant visitor to 
the billiard-table; drinking champagne in the company of 
ladies of the theatre, or of Schikaneder,{ Mozart was the type 
of a perfect Viennese. Vienna could justly claim, as its own, 
the pianist virtuoso and composer of so much music, which, 
with irresistible power, invited its hearers to pleasure and to 
love. But, as we shall subsequently see, there was a second 
and very different man in Mozart—melancholy in the highest 
degree, always thinking of death, passing whole nights at his 
piano, and raising himself, on the pinions of phantasy, to 
those unknown regions, the secrets of which can only be 
revealed hereafter. It was long before the city of Vienna 
could appreciate either the character or the works of this 
second individual self. 

Independently of the manners and peculiarities of its 
inhabitants, the capital of Austria, to an artist like Mozart, 
presented other attractions, no less agreeable than those 
already cited. Vienna was the rendezvous of the virtuwost of 
Europe, as much on account of the hospitable welcome they 
received and the generous appreciation of their efforts, as of 
the endless pleasures at their disposal. It was, moreover, 
the usual residence of Haydn and Gluck, two masters, whom 
Mozart considered it more honourable to regard as friends 
and emulate as models than to look upon in the light of 
rivals) He knew which was the better course, and selected 
it accordingly. The geographical and topographical position 
of the city, too, was as admirably suited as the character of 
its inhabitants to make it a very agreeable place for a 
musician to dwell in. The climate is magnificent, the situa- 
tion splendid, and the environs apparently laid out Ly Nature 
herself for extensive and beautiful walks. On one side lay 
Italy, and, on the other, Bohemia—the land of music, if 
there is such a place in the world. Lastly, there was at 


* This translation, which has been made expressly for the Musical 
World, is copyright. 

+ He generally selected these characters, 
_ The author of the Zibretio of the Zauberfléte, 











Vienna an Italian theatre, for which the most celebrated 
composers of the time were accustomed to write, and to 
which Metastasio, the king of libretto-makers, was attached 
as poet. A short time afterwards, too, a native company, 
rich in talent, which only wanted an opportunity—in other 
words, a composer—to obtain a fair share of consideration, 
was destined to make public on the banks of the Donau the 
first strains of that national muse, which, up to the time of 
Mozart, had merely stammered forth a few weak melodies 
that found no echo in the rest of Europe. 

From the foregoing, the reader will of course conclude with 
Gerber, author of the Lexicon der Tonkiinstler, that in 
Vienna Mozart’s style had naturally attained that degree of 
popularity and attraction which subsequently laid open for 
him the way to every heart. The biographer adds, however : 

“ Mozart’s earlier works exhibit a certain stiffness, as well as 
want of polish and colour, which rendered them, when compared 
with his later productions, insupportable. His style gives 
evidence of certain tendencies which might have caused him to 
become a sombre and half-demented contrapuntist. If the 
pleasant and sportive Muses of Vienna had not cast around him 
their garlands of roses in time, he would, most undoubtedly, 
have fallen into the manner of Friedemann Baech.* His masses, 
especially those in D and B flat, and still more his Requiem, 
prove this incontrovertibly.” 

I know not what this may prove with regard to Mozart's 
style, but it assuredly proves something with regard to the 
excellent Gerber’s ideas and logic. If we are to bélieve him, 
Idomeneo was insupportable, since it was written before the 
period at which Mozart had changed his place of residence. 
Such is not exactly the opinion of the author of this work, 
nor, I make bold to assert, that of the musicians of the 
present day. We are next informed that Mozart would 
have fallen into the manner of Bach, had he not fortunately 
become entangled, at the right time, in the rose-garlands of 
the Viennese Muses. To prove that this would really have 
been the case, Gerber quotes the Requiem, as probably the 
work of Mozart in whic composer's first disposition to 
become an imitator of h, and a sombre half-demented 
contrapuntist, is most evident. From this it is, indeed, very 
plain that the sportive Viennese Muses alone prevented his 
fall, since it was towards the end of his residence there, and, 
indeed, of his sojourn upon earth, that he cotrposed his 
Requiem. What a magnificent climax to the argument, and 
how worthy of the commencement ! 

Mozart made immense strides in composition from the 
time he settled in Vienna, at the age of four-and-twenty. 
No one will dispute this, but it would be showing too much 
honour to the Viennese Muses, were we to ascribe Mozart's 
progress wholly to then. On the contrary, it may be con- 
fidently stated that Mozart’s style and that of the Viennese 
were invariably opposed. Asa proof of this, we have only 





* Sebastian Bach's eldest son.— A. ScirraIsHUON, 
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to remember that Mozart’s most excellent dramatic works, 
such as Figaro, Don Juan, and Cost fun tutte, found little 
favour in Vienna, and were criticised more than praised; that 
his violin quartets were declared to abound with faults; that 
his finest symphonies were almost entirely neglected; and 
that, lastly, the extraordinary success of Die Zauberflite was 
attributable to certain concessions to the Viennese public, 
to which Mozart would never have condescended for the sake 
of forwarding his own interests, but to which it is well known 
he consented out of kindness to a theatrical manager who 
had been ruined. 

When a musician has no official appointment, he must of 
necessity privatisiren (give private lessons), and this Mozart 
did in Vienna. The expression is tantamount to saying 
that, in order to live, he did everything that it is in the 
power of a musician to undertake. We use the word 
“ musician ” in its most extended signification, as an epithet 
equally applied to the true artist and great composer as to 
the vilest fiddler existing, from day to day, on whatever 
chance happens to throw in his way. Thus Mozart gave 
Academies (public concerts), and lessons on the piano for a 
thaler ; he composed operas, published sonatas by subscrip- 
tion ; worked for the music-sellers at so much a page ; and 
accepted every commission that was offered him, composing, 
without the slightest distinction, Italian airs and German 
songs on given words, symphonies and tunes for musical 
clocks, Requiems and quadrilles. Frequent invitations to 
the aristocracy’s musical soirées, at a subsequent period, were 
the means of adding to his income, by presents made to him 
in money and valuables. We do not know to how much his 
income amounted, but it is quite certain that, whatever it 
was, it never sufficed for the indefatigable artist, who was, 
we may safely assert, as lavish in his expenses as persevering 
in his exertions. 

About the end of the year, the Grand Prince Paul of 
Russia, under the name of Graf von Norden, arrived, in 
company with his wife, the Grand Duchess Maria, at Vienna. 
At every place which was visited by the illustrious guests, 
the greatest exertions were made to amuse them, in the best 
way, and in a manner peculiar to the country. In Vienna, 
therefore, where there is nothing more national than music, 
the Emperor Joseph could not do otherwise than entertain 
them with a contest of artists—a contest of life and death, 
in the widest acceptation of the word—a contest, which, 
from the conditions of the strife, could only terminate in the 
death of one or other of the combatants, The champions 
selected, were Mozart and Clementi,* who was his senior by 
ten years. A letter to Leopold Mozart, contains the par- 
ticulars of this remarkable duel between the two greatest 
musicians of the age. 

“The Emperor,” Mozart writes, “expressed his desire, at the 
concert (after we had complimented each other sufficiently), that 
he,” (Clementi) “should play first. ‘Za santa chiesa Catolica, 
said the Emperor, ‘ because Clementi is a Roman.’ Clementi 
preluded, and played a sonata. The Emperor then said to me, 
‘ Allons/ now it is your turn.’ Ialso preluded, and played some 
variations. The Grand-Duchess then handed us some sonatas 
of Paisiello (wretchedly written in his own handwriting). I was 
told to play an allegro, and Clementi an andante and rondo. 
After this, we selected a theme from one of the sonatas, and 
extemporised upon it, on two pianos, It is to be remarked that 
I borrowed the piano of Countess Thun,t but only used it when 





* Clementi had only returned a short time previous from Italy, 
and the friends of the Italians and their music in Vienna were of 
opinion that he would eclipse Mozart.—A, ScuRaIsHuUON, 

+t Mozart’s pupil, 


I played alone—as such was the Emperor's wish. The other 

iano was out of tune, and wanted three notes. ‘Never mind 
that,’ said the Braprror, T explain the matter thus—as, indeed, it 
can only be explained : the Emperor, who is aware of my musical 
knowledge and skill, was anxious that the strangers should 
appreciate me fully. Besides, IT have heard, from a very 
good source, that he was greatly pleased; for he was very 
gracious, and talked a great deal to me in private—even speaking 
of my marriage.” 

Mozart's judgment of Clementi seems more severe than 
impartial. He says of him: 

“He is a good cymbalist, and that is all. He is very clever 
with his right hand. His best passages are in thirds, but he has 
not a farthing’s worth of either taste or feeling, and is a mere 
mechanical player.” 

Either Clementi had not then attained that great mastery 
over the piano which afterwards procured him the just admi- 
ration of connoisseurs in England and France, or Mozart, 
true to his usual custom of measuring everyone by himself, 
felt. that he was superior to his rival in the qualities he con- 
sidered most important in a musician, namely—taste, method, 
expression, and equality of force in both hands. That the 
intelligent admirer of Gluck and Haydn should have been 
jealous, however, of Clementi, I cannot believe. Let us hear 
what our hero’s contemporaries said about his playing, and 
what a few judges who knew him still say, perhaps: 

“Incredible power of execution, especially in the left hand, 
uncommon tenderness, most splendid and entrancing expression, 
and a feeling that found its way to every heart, were the quali- 
ties peculiar to the playing of Mozart, and which, in conjunction 
with the richness of his ideas and the elevated character of his 
compositions, could not fail to carry away his hearers, and make 
bie the first pianoforte-player of the century in which he 

ived. 

If, to these various gifts, we add that of extemporizing, 
which, according to the same contemporaries, no other musi- 
cian possessed in so high a degree as our hero, we shall find 
that he had more than one string to his bow; and that 
Mozart, the composer and improvisatore, would always have 
carried off the victory, even if it had been denied to Mozart 
the artist. How, for instance, was it possible for Clementi 
to equal him, when both had to play the same theme from 
memory, and compose variations on it in turn? In spite of 
the superiority of weapons, however, poor Roman gladiator! 
thou couldst not help being worsted in the fight. The case 
of thy piano served thee as a grave, and the earth lay lightly 
on thy remains, 

[Zo be continued.] 








Moutz. Witnetmina Criauss.—This young, talented, and 
highly esteemed pianist, has arrived in London for the season. 

Sia. Lorenzo, the well-known barytone, who sang during the 
seasons of 1850-1 at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and who as Pizarro 
(Fidelio), Nabucco, Figaro, and other parts, displayed so much 
dramatic talent, has arrived in London. We hear that he is to 
appear at the Royal Opera, Drury Lane. Sig. Lorenzo will be a 
valuable acquisition to Mr. Jarrett’s already numerous troupe. 

Cuurcu at St. Marcarer’s, nzar Richmonp.—Representa- 
tions having been made to the Executive Committee of the 
Conservative Land Society of the want of church accommodation 
in the localities in the vicinity of St. Margaret’s, it has been 
unanimously resolved to set apart a portion of ground in the 
St. Margaret’s Park, for the erection of a new church, The 
piece of land thus apportioned by the committee is close to the 
Richmond, Twickenham, and Isleworth high road, and the 
church stands on the plan of the allotment of the Estate at the 
junction of the magnificent row of trees called “The Avenue,” 
the Ailsa and Casillis roads. This is the third grant of land 
within a year for the building of churches, by the Conservative 





Land Society. 
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LUMLEY v. GYE. 


COURT OF QUEEN'S BENCH, Wesrmrxster Aprit 21.—(Sittings 
in Banco.)—Before Lord Camrnett, and Justices WIGHTMAN, 
Erte and Crompton. 


In this case the plaintiff, Mr. Benjamin Lumley, the lessee of Her 
Majesty's Theatre, had brought an action against Mr. Frederick Gye, the 
director of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, to recover damages 
for enticing and procuring Miss Johanna Wagner to break a contract 
into which she had. entered with Mr. Lumley to perform as prima donna 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the season of 1852. ‘The declaration con- 
tained several counts, to which the defendant pleaded only the general 
issue. At the trial, which took place before Lord Campbell, at Guildhall, 
at the sittings after last term, the jury,in substance, found a verdict for the 
defendant. On that occasion Lord Campbell left three questions to the 
jury for their consideration—1, whether Miss Wagner’s agreement with 
Mr. Lumley remained in force when it was alleged Mr. Gye induced her 
to break it; 2, whether Mr. Gye induced Miss Wagner to break her 
agreement, and whether she broke it in consequence of his inducement; 
and, 8, whether Mr. Gye at that time knew that the agreement between 
Miss Wagner and Mr. Lumley was then in existence. The jury found 
the first two questions in the affirmative, but they found the third in 
the negative—namely, that Mr. Gye did not know that Miss Wagner’s 
agreement with Mr. Lumley was at that time in existence. Lord 
Campbell had previously directed the jury that if Mr. Gye bond fide 
believed that Miss Wagner's agreement with Mr, Lumley had ceased to 
be binding, the scientia was not proved, and Mr. Gye would be entitled 
toa verdict. Upon the finding of the jury, the verdict was entercd for 
the defendant accordingly. 

Sir F. Tuesiczr (with whom were Sir F, Kelly and Mr. Hoggins, 
Q.C.) now moved, on the part of the plaintiff, to set aside the verdict 
and to have a new trial upon the several grounds. The first and prin- 
cipal ground was, that the finding of the jury upon the third question 
submitted to them was contrary to the evidence. The learned counsel 
went fully into the evidence given at the trial, with a view to show that 
when Mr. Gye, on the 5th of April, 1852, induced Miss Wagner to 
enter into an agreement to sing at Covent Garden Theatre, he must 
have known that the agreement which she had made with Mr. Lumley 
on the 9th of November, 1851, was still subsisting and binding upon 
her. Knowing that circumstance, Mr. Gye, both by his letters and by 
a personal visit which he paid to Miss Wagner at Hamburg, induced her 
to violate the engagement into which she had entered. In his letters 
he from time to time, in the month of March, 1852, threw out in- 
sinuations that Mr. Lumley would not be able to open his theatre and 
fulfil his part of the agreement ; and subsequently, on the 5th of April, 
1852, on his visit to Miss Wagner at Hamburg, he offered her the sum 
of 20002. if she would sing at his theatre, although he knew that she 
had engaged to sing for a longer period at Mr. Lumley’s theatre for the 
sum of 1200/. only. He thus bribed Miss Wagner to break her contract 
with Mr. Lumley by the offer of nearly double the amount which she 
was to receive from him. It was then proposed by Miss Wagner that 
Mr. Gye should give her an indemnity, and this also was readily given 
by Mr. Gye to facilitate the transaction. The learned counsel here read 
Mr. Wagner’s letter, which appeared in the Morning Post, but which 
was proved at the trial to have been in the handwriting of Mr. Gye, 
to show that, in the early part of March, he (Mr. Gye) represented to 
Miss Wagner that her contract with Mr. Lumley was not likely to be 
carried out; and also an extract from an affidavit made by Mr. Gye, 
in which, in reference to this subject, he (Mr. Gye) stated that, in the 
month of March, 1852, Mr. ‘Linley was arrested for the sum of 
2,2751. 18s., and remained in custody about three days. He then read 
Mr. Gye’s letter to Miss Wagner of the 9th of March, 1852, in which 
Mr. Gye said, “There is only one thing wanting to render the pro- 
gramme perfect—it is the name of Mademoiselle Wagner. Is there 
any possibility of that? If you think so, write me two lines, because 
there is still time.” It was evident from that letter that Mr. Gye was 
aware that at that time the agreement with Mr. Lumley was a sub- 
sisting agreement. On the 30th of March Mr. Gye again wrote to 
Miss Wagner as follows. 

“ London, March 30, 1852. 


“ Dear Mademoiselle Wagner,— Will you have the goodness to write 
me one word in reply to my last letter? Forgive me for troubling you, 
but it is said here that your arrangements are not quite fixed with Mr. 
Lumley. Is this true? My theatre opened last Saturday. The opening 
of Mr. Lumley’s theatre was announced for last Saturday, but it did 
not take place; it was again announced for to-night, but was again put 
} Another bill has now come out, in which the ing t d 

or 


p Ld w an 
Thursday, but there is much doubt, You will see by the enclosed 








programme that M. Negrini, the tenor singer of whom I spoke to you, 
ts engaged at Covent Garden; the troupe is fine, is it not? Excuse 
me for writing in such a hurry. Give me two lines in answer. 
“ Believe me, &e., F. Grex.” 

That letter showed that Covent Garden had at that time been opened, 
but, though it was so important for the manager to be present, Mr. Gye, 
on the Ist or 2nd of April, without waiting for an answer to his letters, 
went first to Berlin and then to Hamburg, in search of Miss Wagner. 
He there saw Miss Wagner, on the 5th of April, and induced her 
to enter into an engagement with him (Mr. Gye) to sing at Covent 
Garden Theatre. Mr. Gye’s account of what took place at that inter- 
view was, that as soon as he entered the room Miss Wagner said, “ Je 
suis libre,” that she was now at liberty to enter into an agreement with 
him (Mr. Gye), inasmuch as Mr. Lumley had not kept one of the terms 
of his agreement with Miss Wagner—viz., to pay her the sum of £300 
upon account on the 15th of March. He admitted that Miss Wagner 
wanted him to wait a day or two longer, but he refused, and at once 
concluded an agreement by which he covenanted to pay Miss Wagner 
nearly double the amount promised by Mr. Lumley, and also to give 
her an indemnity. 

Lord CampsBett observed that Mr. Gye knew at the time that he 
was outbidding Mr. Lumley. 

Sir F. TursicEr said the account given of this interview by Miss 
Wagner to Dr. Bacher, as proved by Dr. Bacher at the trial, was rather 
different. Dr. Bacher said, “The first thing she (Miss Wagner) said 
was, ‘I have committed a very bad action against you.’ I said, * What 
have you done?’ She said, ‘I have signed another engagement.’ I 
answered, ‘That is impossible.’ She said, ‘As I signed the engage- 
ment, my hand ‘trembled, but Mr. Gye has been here to say to us that 
Mr. Lumley would not open, and offered me 20,000f. more, and gave 
me a guarantee for all the damages. Iwas so much embarrassed I had 
not time to think.’ The learned counsel contended that all the cir- 
cumstances were strong to show that Mr. Gye knew the a nt 
with Mr. Lumley was a subsisting agreement, and that he had induced 
Miss Wagner, by a bribe and indemnity, to violate it. The learned 
counsel then proceeded to contend that a correspondence which had 
passed between Mr. Gye and Miss Wagner, and particularly two letters 
of the 7th of December, 1851, and the 9th of January, 1852, had been 
improperly received in evidence. ‘Those letters were well calculated 
to excite prejudice, but he submitted they were not evidexce on the 
issue. 

Lord CaMPBELL said, a part of the plaintiff’s case was, that Mr. Gye 
mala fide entered into negotiations with Miss Wagner after she 
had entered into her agreement with Mr. Lumley, and those letters 
were admitted to show that the negotiation had been commenced 
previously. 

Sir F. Taxstarr then moved for a new trial upon the third ground, 
but 

Lord CaMPBELL said that, as it had been agreed at the trial that the 
three questions which had been submitted to the jury should decide 
the case, this third point could not now be raised. Upon the two 
grounds, that the verdict was against the evidence, and that evidence 
had been improperly received, the Court would grant a rule to show 
cause why there should not be a new trial. 

Rule nzsi granted. 








Sr. Martin’s Hatt.—A concert took place at this hall on Saturday 
last for the benefit of distressed Italians. It was very successful, a 
full room shewing the sympathy of the wealthy Italians for their less 
fortunate compatriots. ‘Lhe concert was of a miscellaneous character, 
though the morceaux were chosen from the works of Italian composers, 
with the exception of a fantasia for the concertina, composed and per- 
formed by Mr. R. Blagrove, and a ballad by Mr. Wrighton, “ Sweet 
Home,” sung by Miss Stabbach. There were several encores during the 
evening, viz., Sig. Belletti, in “Sulla Poppa; Mdme. Amedei and Sig. 
Belletti, in the duet from Semiramide, “ Bell Imago ;” the duet from 
I Puritani, “ Suoni la Tromba,” by Herr Formes-and Signor Belletti ; 
and a Bolero by Bergson, entitled “‘ Quand’ ollezzante brezza,” sung by 
Signor Belletti. The other vocalists were Miss Ursula Barclay, Mdlle. 
Adelaida Cesarini, a young, charming, and improving artist, who was 
greatly applauded in “ Ah, non credea” (Sonnambula), Miss Milia, Miss 
Blanche Tudor, Signor Marras, and Signor Nappi. The instrumentalists 
were Mdlle. Coulon, who performed Benedict’s arrangement of Rossini's 
Sultan’s March, and La Sicilienne, by Ravina, with great spirit ; and 
Signor Briccialdi, who played a brilliant flute solo. Sig. Fossi accom- 
panied the vocal music on the pianoforte in a highly efficient manner, 
and received the thanks of the committee for his exertions, and his 
endeavours to promote the success of the concert, _..... 
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MENDELSSOHN. 
(Continued from page 262.) 

As Whitsuntide was now approaching, Mendelssohn 
repaired to Diisseldorf, the scene of his early triumphs, and 
was there met by his friend Julius Rietz, who was to share 
the duties of conductorship in the forthcoming festival. 
The services of more than five hundred performers, vocal 
and instrumental, had been secured. Arrangements were 
made on the most liberal scale, and artists, engaged from 
various parts of Germany, united forces to contribute to the 
general effect. Ciicilie Kreuzer, Pirscher, Sophie Schloss, 
Schunke, Oehrlein and Lammer, were the solo singers. The 
festival commenced on Whitsunday with the C minor 
symphony of Beethoven, followed by Handel’s Israel in 
Egypt. As the organ accompaniment would have been too 
overpowering in the confined space of the concert-room, 
Felix arranged it for wind instruments, and added an 
accompaniment to the recitatives for two violoncellos and a 
double bass. On Monday, Weber's Fest-cantata, Haydn’s 
Motett, “Insane et vane cure,” the march from Beethoven’s 
Ruins of Athens, and the Lobgesang were given. On Tuesday, 
Ernst, the great violinist, who was to have appeared, was 
taken ill, and detained at Weimar, and Mendelssohn, with- 
out previous rehearsal, substituted Beethoven's concerto in 
E flat. 

“His appearance,” says a Leipzig correspondent, “after so 
many famous artists, reminded us of the magicians of Egypt, 
with whom Moses once had to contend. ll that art and 
manipulation of the instrument could effect was effected by him, 
though the wonderful mechanism was never made derogatory 
to the spirit of the composer, whose work he was interpreting. 
After the concerto, he delighted his listeners with some of the 
Lieder ohne Worte, and concluded with an extemporary fantasia 
on themes of the greatest pieces on the previous days of the 
festival.” “Ifa complete apes of masses,” continues the 
writer, “into one harmonised whole, be taken as the criterion of 
a musician’s power, Mendelssohn stands alone as a conductor 
inciting the apathetic to zeal, the impatient to perseverance.” 

The public at Diisseldorf, acknowledged unanimously the 
greatness of his services, and a fresh instance of royal favour 
was conferred on him by the King of Prussia, who gave 
him the cross of Jitter der Friedensclasse of the Orden 
pour le Mérite, instituted by Frederic the Great. At 
the end of May, he travelled to London with his 
wife, and here his old friends and new triumphs awaited 
him. On the 13th of June he conducted his symphony in 
A minor, at the Philharmonic Concert, and, on the 24th, at 
Moscheles’ house, a concert for the benefit of the sufferers in the 
Hamburgh fire ; he played with Moscheles the Hommage @ 
Handel, besides accompanying Adelaide Kemble and Miss 
Hawes, the former in the “ Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,” and 
“Es brechen im schallenden Reigen,” and the latter in the alto 
solo from S¢. Paw. On the 26th of June he performed his 
music to the Antigone before a select few in Moscheles’ 
house, and, shortly afterwards, his overture to the Ruy Blas 
of Victor Hugo, with some variations on an original theme 
in E flat, from the manuscript. 

We next hear of Mendelssohn at Lausanne, in Switzer- 
land, whither he had been invited to conduct his Lobgesang. 
From some unforeseen accident he arrived a day too late, 
and missed hearing the Stabat Mater of Rossini, which fol- 
lowed immediately after the Lobgesang—an arrangement he 
was not likely to approve of; though the violent contrast 
of the different styles did nothing to endanger or lessen the 
fame of either composer—the learned disciple of Handel and 
Bach, or the graceful and brilliant Rossini, “the swan of | 


Pesaro.” This year aided, if possible, its predecessor in 
giving strength and universality to Mendelssohn’s fame, 
the Lobg-sang and St. Paw becoming stock pieces in Hol- 
land, Bohemia, and various parts of Germany. Up to the 
month of November, Mendelssohn was engaged at various 
periods in Berlin and Frankfort, assisting at the latter place 
his friend Ferdinand Hiller, but he remained at Leipzig 
almost without intermission from November of this year to 
the winter of 1842. The great topic of conversation now 
was the proposed scheme of a Musical Conservatory at 
Leipzig, a pet plan of Mendelssohn, who wrote to Moscheles : 
“ Jetzt oder nie ist der Zeitpunct wo die Idee Eines Con- 
servatoriums in Leipzig ins Leben treten muss.” It happened 
at this time that a valuable legacy had been bequeathed to the 
crown of Saxony by the will of a private gentleman of the 
name of Bliimner, and the king generously handed this sum 
over to the committee for the fund, on condition that six 
natives of Leipzig should receive their education gratuitously 
at the Conservatory. On the 16th of January, the pro- 
spectus of the new school of music at Leipzig was issued for 
the benefit of the public, and those who intended to offer 
themselves as candidates for studentships. It was to be 
comprised of well qualified professors, to instruct in every 
branch of musical science, practical and theoretical. The 
illustrious names of Mendelssohn, Schumann, David, Haupt- 
mann, Pohlenz, and Becker, were proposed as teachers and 
overseers of the Conservatory, and all who wished to become 
pupils were requested to send in their names before the 23rd 
of March. By that time, forty-six had made applications, 
and the number in July was increased to sixty-eight 
candidates, out of whom forty-two were ultimately selected 
—of these the majority naturally consisted of Germans ; 
but, not excluding other nations in their choice, the 
committee accepted two Dutchmen, one Englishman, and an 
American. On the third of April, the Conservatory was 
opened with public rejoicings; and, in the middle of the 
month, the scheme of lectures issued, with the following par- 
ticulars. Mendelssohn was to have the direction of the solo 
singing, pianoforte playing, and composition ; Hauptmann, 
of harmony and counter-point ; Schumann of private tuition 
in the theory of music ; David of the violin, and Becker of 
the organ. Pohlenz, an excellent singing master, died sud- 
denly, on the 10th of March, and Mad. Grabau-Biinau, and 
Herr Bohme were to succeed him in training the chorus, assisted 
by Klengel, Plaidy, and Wenzel. Ghezzi gave lessons in the 
Italian language ; and, since 1845, Brendel, the present editor 
of the Leipzig Zeitschrift fiir Musik, gave a series of lectures 
on the history and development of the science. The insti- 
tution had from its infancy several warm friends and sup- 
porters, who testified their good wishes by substantial help, 
either in the shape of money, or presents of books, instru- 
ments, etc. Mendelssohn not only founded the institution, 
but proved its most zealous and active member. If the 
greatest man is not often the best teacher, he was an excep- 
tion to the general rule, four none could ever question the 
judicious management of pupils entrusted to him. He was 
in constant attendance at the public and private examina- 
tions of the different classes in the Conservatory, and laboured 
to give each of his pupils a facility in the art of modulating 
and transposing. ‘This was an essential branch of his teach- 
ing ; but, more than all, he strove to encotirage a high moral 
tone among the students, and severely censured those whose 
conduct or character excited a just suspicion. It is recorded 





of him that he sat up half the night on one occasion, writing 
some observations of his own addressed to each member of 
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the Conservatory. His mission as a public man prevented 
him continuing this unwearied zeal towards the institution, 
after it had been once fairly started, though in its early days 
it may be said to have had the monopoly of his undivided 
interest. On being requested to pass as the chief of the 
whole staff of professors,, he modestly declined any distinc- 
tion, with the words “I am only one of six teachers.” He 
knew nothing of professional jealousy ; and his anxiety to 
share in the labours of others induced him to gain the assis- 
tance of Moscheles, whose admission to a membership in the 
Conservatory was mainly owing to the interposition of Men- 
delssohn. I need scarcely add that Moscheles has fully 
satisfied the electors of the wisdom of their choice. 

Let us now return from Felix, the tutor and teacher, to 
Felix, the writer and artist. His music to the First 
Walpurgis Night was given at Leipzig on the 2nd February, 
1843, with Schloss, Schmidt, Pégner, Kindermann, as solo 
singers, and a body of connoisseurs assisting as chorus. He 
had selected and arranged the words of the poem for his 
music when he was at Rome, probably at Goethe’s express 
desire, who may have conferred previously with him on the 
subject. The poet wrote to him on the 9th of September, 
1831, when the greatest part of the composition had been 
finished : 

“This vane (said Goethe), “is intended to be in a peculiar 
sense highly symbolic. Denn es muss sich in der Weltgeschichte 
immerfort wiederholen, dass ein Altes, Gegriindetes, Gepriiftes, 
Beruhigendes durch auftauchende Neuerungen gedriingt, gescho- 
ben, verriickt, und wo nicht vertilgt, doch in den engsten Raum 
eingespfercht werde. ‘The period when the passion of hatred is 
allowed to bring a reaction is here fully portrayed, and a reckless 
indestructible enthusiasm shines forth in light and lustre.” 

Now, allowing, as all unprejudiced students will, the 
beauties of this poem, we cannot affirm the poet to have 
succeeded in carrying out these ideas of symbolism. He 
has collected massive materials for a structure whereon 
Christendom, in the garb and caricature of superstition, 
plays a mournful part, and symbolism itseif is converted into 
an objective drama, the historical import of which the writer 
scarcely felt and realised. It is only the conclusion of the 
subject, with its earnest longings for truth, its pious con- 
fessions and strivings for light, that atone for the writer's 
argument and introduction. But the fancy, vivid colouring, 
and dramatic force of the work were not lost on the mu- 
sician. The overture expresses the passing away of winter 
into the early spring, the caprice of April with her showers, 
sunshine, storm, and hail; and this is followed by a short 
tenor solo and chorus of trebles in praise of the clear skies 
and pure breath of May, “the mad and merry time” of 
which Felix loved to sing. Ina mighty chorus, “ Disperse, 
disperse, ye gallant Men,” and the somewhat grotesque 
“Kommt mit Zacken und mit Gabeln,” the composer has 
given way to the extreme of fancy and poetical feeling, and in 
a chaos of sound has yet contrived to keep a form, order, and 
harmony distinct, in the midst of confusion and wild enthu- 
siasm. After the first performance Mendelssohn altered 
many of the vocal parts, and greatly improved the last- 
mentioned of these choruses. Clear above all the din of 
concerted sound is heard the earnest voice of the Druid :— 

Dic Flamme reinigt sich vom Rauch, 
So reinig’ unsern Glauben, 
Und raubt man uns den alten Brauch, 
Dein Licht, wer will es rauben !” 
But even in this song we find the foreboding of a brighter 
future (if the meaning and spirit be conformable to the 
words), rather than the expression of inward content and 


freedom from religious disquietude. I must add, that Men- 
delssohn fully satisfied the expectations which the treatment 
of such a subject called for, and if we do not feel the emotions 
Goethe intended to convey, I attribute the result fearlessly 
to the libretto, rather than the music. The next novelty that 
calls for any remark was a scena by Mendelssohn, sung by 
Malle. Schloss, in the concert on the 9th of February. I do 
not think it has yet appeared in print, but in character and 
style it was something between the “Ah, perfido,” of 
Beethoven, and the great song from Weber's Athalia. The 
chief event of this-year was the inauguration of the Bach 
statue on the Z3rd of April. We give the selection of 
music as chosen by Mendelssohn :-— 

Overture—Arioso—Gavotte; Trio and finale (Bourée und 
Gigue), and the double motett, “Ich lasse dich nicht;” a 
pianoforte concert, with orchestra, executed by Mendelssohn, 
the air with oboe obbligato from the Passions-Musik, “Ich will 
bei meinem Jesu wachen;” and an extempore on themes from 
Sebastian Bach. 

Immediately after the concert, the ceremony of uncovering 
the statue began in presence of a large assemblage. Among 
the crowd, we observed the veteran capellmeister of Berlin, 
Christopher, grandson of Sebastian Bach, who had travelled 
to Leipzig to be present. The statue, designed by Hubner and 
Bendemann, and executed in stone by Knaur, is not a happy 
specimen of sculpture; but it will have answered its purpose 
if it reminds posterity that a great artist lived and laboured 
there, and that another great man strove in gratitude and 
piety to perpetuate his memory. Leipzig, not forgetful of 
the disinterested services paid her by Mendelssohn, presented 
him in the April of this year with the freedom of the city. 

After attending a public performance of S¢. Paul, at 
Dresden, Mendelssohn seems to have allowed himself some 
temporary cessation from labour, and to have rested awhile 
on the laurels already won, for neither in England nor Ger- 
many did he assist, for a time, at any musical festival. It is 
probable that he finished, during this summer, the remainder 
of the music to A Midsummer Night's Dream, at the express 
desire of the King of Prussia; for the entire play, with 
orchestral and vocal accompaniments, was heard in October, 
at Potsdam, under the superintendence of Ludwig Tieck and 
the composer. It was soon brought out at Berlin, with 
great applause, and Mendelssohn, being engaged for a con- 
siderable time in that city, resigned his post at the Gewand- 
haus this winter to Ferdinand Hiller. At the farewell 
concert given him previously to his leaving Leipzig, I must 
call to mind the performance of Bach’s triple concerto by 
Hiller, Clara Schumann, and Mendelssohn, Mendelssohn's 
new sonata, Op. 58 (in D), for piano and violoncello, and 
last, not least, the oftetto played by David, Klengel, Haupt- 
mann, Bach, Mendelssohn, Gade, Grenser, and Wittman. 
This great musical phalanx was greeted, after each move- 
ment of the oféetto, with a storm of applause. Hiller main- 
tained his difficult position this season most honourably, and 
brought out the romantic oratorio of Schumann, The 
Paradise and Peri, a fact which I cannot suppress in 
remembrance of a fellow citizen so distinguished aud 
honourable as an artist. On the 30th of December, we 
heard, in the walls of our own theatre, the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, with Mendelssohn’s music. The mise en- 
scéne, considering the resources of the theatre, was worthy 
of all praise, and though it was remarked that the parts 
were not well distributed, yet this deficiency was not with- 
out its service, if it turned the attention of the audience 





exclusively to the labours of Mendelssohn. How thoroughly 
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the musician entered into the lovely fancy which inspired 
the poet, all who have heard these accompaniments will 
confess. The music, during the continued action of the play, 
may be called an extension and enlargement of the ideas 
developed in the overture, a beautiful outline in itself, and 
now a perfect and finished picture. The dainty gambols of 
the fairies, from leaf to leaf, in the moonshine, the longings 
and complaints of disappointed love, the brilliant pomp 
and circumstance of the royal wedding, with other 
familiar scenes, were now doubly powerful to the imagina- 
tion, attended by their suitable accompaniment of music, 
and all are agreed that. Mendelssohn handled the subject 
with a profound knowledge of poetry and that extreme deli- 
eacy which forbade the marring of such a poem. As exqui- 
site morceaux, we may cite especially the fairy lullaby from 
Titania, the Nachtlied ohne Worte,* which is played as she 
is resting in the grotto; and, last not least, the brilliant 
Wedding March.t So strongly convinced are we of the 
value of the music, that we dare affirm Shakespere’s poem 
has won much by the accompaniment, as far as stage repre- 
sentations are concerned, for with matter of fact minds, 
which glean even from poetry something material and 
actual, Mendelssohn has been of use in helping to realise the 
summer night with its fairy train of elves and urchins. 





* The notturno in E.—Ep. 
+ What about the scherzo in G minor—the composei’s masterpiece 
in that style ?>—Eb. 
[Zo be continued. | 








New Puityarmonic Societry.—The third concert this season 
of this important Society takes place on Monday, May Ist, at 
St. Martin’s Hall, when Dr. Wylde’s music to Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, which was performed last year with such success, will form 
an interesting feature in the programme. 

SaLamAn’s Amateur Cuorau Society.—The ninth and last 
meeting took place on Tuesday, when a miscellaneous selection 
was given. The programme was well varied, and the pieces in 
general excellently given; but the performance created less 
interest than any of the eight which had preceded it. This was 
not to be wondered at, when we remember that the Amateur 
Choral Society had already performed Beethoven’s Mass in C, 
Mendelssohn’s Lobgesung, First Walpurgis Night, and Elijah, 
Rossini’s William Tell, Weber’s Oberon, Handel’s Acis and Galatea, 
Barnett’s Mountain Sylph, ete. etc. Nevertheless, as a mis- 
cellaneous concert, the entertainment of Tuesday was entitled 
to much praise ; and we take leave of the young and thriving 
Society for this year with no small hopes as to its future success, 
under the able and zealous direction of Mr. Charles Salaman. 

PaitHarMonic Rooms.—On the occasion of the inauguration 
of the newly-built concert room, called “The Philharmonic,” in 
Newman-street, the proprietor, Mr. Charles Cotton, gave a 
concert, in which he was assisted by several popular artistes, 
among others, Mesdames Clara Novello and Amedei, the Misses 
M‘Alpine, Messrs, Augustus Braham, F. Bodda, etc., ete. Mad, 
Amedei was encored in Meyerbeer’s “Ah, mon fils.” Mr. Chas. 
Cotton gave several solos with much effect. The room is ele- 
gantly and tastefully fitted up, and excellently adapted for 
sound, After the concert, the friends of Mr. Cotton sat down 
for a house-warming to a capital supper, and, after a good deal 
of mirth and speech-making, dancing commenced in the concert 
room, and was kept up until morning. 

PRESENTATION TO Mr. FrepErick CuaTtERTon.—(Lrom a Corre- 
spondent).—On Monday evening, the 17th instant, the box-keepers of 
Drury Lane ‘Lheatre met at Mr. Frost’s, the Grapes Tavern, Bow- 
street, for the purpose of presenting Mr. Frederick Chatterton, the 
box-bookkeeper, with a silver snuff-box and morocco case as a inark of 
esteem. Mr. Chatterton acknowledged the testimonial in an appro- 
priate speech, after which he introduced a few private friends to spend 
a social hour. Messrs. Lomax and Ive added to the conviviality of the 
evening by their singing. 





FOREIGN. 


Paris. — (From our own. Correspondent.) — The attraction 
during the week at the Grand Opéra has been the Huguenots, 
which has been given three times, with Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli 
as Valentine. M.Gounod’s Vonne Sanglante is always in active 
rehearsal. At the Opéra-Comique, Mdlle, Amélie Rey has made 
a successful début in Boieldieu’s Dame Blanche. A new comic 
opera, Une Rencontre dans le Danube, the libretto by MM. Ger- 
main Delavigne and J. de Wailly, and the music by M. Paul 
Henrion, has been favourably received at the ThéAtre-Lyrique. 
The composer has hitherto been known as the author of some 
popular ballads and chansonnettes. The principal parts were 
entrusted to MM. Meillet and Grignon, and Mdlle. Petit- 
Briere. M. Plouvier’s new piece, Le Songe d'une Nuit 
@’Hiver, with Mdlle. Augustine Brohan as the heroine, is 
in rehearsal at the Thédtre-Frangais, and will shortly be 
produced. <A five-act drama, entitled Za Servante du 
Roi, is the last novelty at the Odéon. A trifle, by M. Achille 
Dartois, has been suecessful at the Vaudeville. It is called 
Reculer pour mieux sauter. L’ Esprit familier is the name of a 
musical vaudeville by MM. Hip. Lucas and Jautard, played for 
the first time on Friday. The Russian piece announced some 
time since at the Porte-St.-Martin failed, and is withdrawn. 
The troop of Chinese, lately in London, will supply its place. 
Frédéric Lemaitre has made another great hit in a five-act 
drama called Une Bonne Aventure, by MM.Dinaux, Dennery, and 
Paul Foucher, at the Gaité. Un Lovelace malgré lui is the last 
offering to the habitués of the Délassomseute-Cotiihyaen: The 
Minister of the Interior has forwarded a circular to the managers 
of theatres ordering that, in future, all the scenery and dresses 
must be used at the last rehearsals of pieces, which are under 
the superintendence of the government inspector. A notice 
has appeared in the AMoniteur, specifying the conditions laid 
down by the Académie des Beaux-Arts to’ be observed by 
persons desirous of competing for the prize awarded for the 
best words for the cantata at the Concours de Composition 
Musicale for 1854. The words must be forwarded in a sealed 
envelope to the perpetual secretary of the Academy, at the 
Institute, by the 17th May. As the candidates are to enter 
their rooms for the concours d’essat at 10 A.M. on Saturday, 
May 6, and to leave them at 10 a.m. on Friday, the 12th, the 
judges will pronounce their decision on Saturday, the 13th, at 
ten, AM. For the concours définitif, the candidates enter their 
rooms on the 20th of May, at noon, and leave them at the same 
hour on the 14th of June. The preparatory decision will be 
delivered on the 7th, and the definitive one on the 8th of July. 
I forgot to mention, in my last, that four pieces from Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater were performed at the concert of the Conservatoire 
on Good Friday. Two masses, with full orchestra, were per- 
formed on Easter Sunday: one by M. Leprevost, organist of the 
church, at St. Roch, the other by M. Alfred Lair, of Beauvais, at 
St. Eustache. 

Mad. Stolz has returned to Paris, where she is at present 
reposing after the fatigues of her long season at Turin. 

Vienna.—(From our own Correspondent.)\—This week you 
must be content to take the will for the deed. There has been 
so little doing in musical matters that, with all the desire in the 
world, I shall not be able to send you a long letter. The prin- 
cipal event at the Imperial Opera has been the début of Mdlle, 
Bendazzi, the suecessor of Mdlle. Marai (now, as you know, in 
London, at the Royal Italian Opera), whomade her firstappearance 
in Rigoletto. She was very favourably received, and recalled 
after the third and fourth acts. Her mezza voce is very pleasing, 
and she sings staccato passages well, but is deficient in ex- 
pression and tenderness—The Miinnergesang Verein have left 
the Redoutensaal for the Theater an der Wien, where they gave 
their third concert for the season. They have gained nothing 
by the change, as their new docale is not half so favourable as 
the old one for the performance of that peculiar kind of music 
in which they excel. Their most successful pieces, in the first 
part of the concert, were Schubert’s setting of the 23rd Psalm, 
and a chorus, entitled “Morgenwanderung,” the words by 
Geibel and the music by Herr Esser. Herr Kiicken’s vocal 
quartet, “Gut’ Nacht, fahr wohl,” was a failure, owing to 
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its imperfect execution. In the second part, we had 
Schubert’s chorus, “Mondenschein,” Herr Hoven’s “ Schif- 
ferlied,” and Kiicken’s “Jiiger,” all excellently rendered. 
The concert concluded with a “ in, russ,” in honour of the 
future Empress, the words by Herr J. N. Vogl, ond the music 
by Herr i. Esser. This was, of course, highly successful. 
—Herren Hellmesberger, Durst, Heissler, and Schlesinger have 
given their sixth and last quartet soirée of the second series, in 
the great Redoutensual. ‘The concert opened with a quartet of 
Haydn, in C major, the andante, minuet, and finale of which 
pleased greatly. The first was encored. Mendelssohn’s master! 
trio in C minor, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello followed, 
Herr Pirkhert taking the pianoforte part. The performance 
concluded with Beethoven’s ever-fresh and playful quartet in B 
flat, No. 6, Op. 18.—The first concert of M. Géraldy, the well- 
known French professor, took place in the room of the Musik- 
verein on the 20th, and was well attended. 

Letrsic—Herr R. Wagner’s Tannhiuser was lately given for 
the 23rd time. The concert season concluded with a performance 
in the Gewandhaus, for the benefit of the poor. Herr R. Schu- 
maun’s Paradies und Peri was performed on the occasion. Herr 
C. F. Becker, who, for 28 years, filled the office of organist to the 
Nicholaikirche, has sent in his resignation and retired into 
private life. Herr Hermann Schellenberg, formerly organist to 
the Johanniskirche, has been appointed by the Town Council to 
the vacant office. 

Drespen.—A young lady named Catharina von Coniar, born 
in Russia, was lately introduced to the public by Concertmeister 
Carl Lipinski, at a concert in Thieme’s Hotel. She sang two 
airs with recitative, by Bach, and made a favourable impression. 
M. Hector Berlioz is daily expected to make arrangements for 
one or two concerts in the Hoftheater, on which occasions the 
programme will consist entirely of compositions by M. Berlioz 
himself. ; 

Aix-LA-CHAPELLE.—At the Niederrheinisches Musikfest next 
Whitsuntide (under the direction of Herr Lindpaintner), the 
first day’s performance will consist of Gluck’s overture to 
Iphigenia in Aulis, and Handel’s Israel in Egypt. On the second 

ay, the programme will include the overture to the Genueserin 
by Herr Lindpaintner, and the finale to the Vampyr, by the 
same composer; Beethoven’s symphony No, 7, in A major; 
Cherubini's overture to Anacreon, and Mozart’s oratorio cantata 
of Davidde penitente. 

Berux.—(From our own Correspondent.)\—According to the 
time-honoured custom of the Berlinese, Graun’s Der Tod Jesu 
was produced in Passion Week. We had one performance of 
it by the Hausmann-Schneider'scher Verein, in the Garnison- 
Kirche, and another in the room of the Singakademie. In the 
first, which was the fiftieth anniversary of the oratorio, the solos 
were taken by Herren Basse and Mantius, Mdlles. Burkhardt 
and Trietsch. It is worth mentioning, as a curious coincidence, 
that this was the fiftieth time that Herr Mantius had sung in 
the Tod Jesu. The pieces deserving especial notice were the 
airs, “Singt dem géttlichen Propheten,” by Mdlle. Burkhardt, 
and “Ein Gebet um neue Stiirke.” The choruses were very 
steady, and the orchestra went well under Concertmeister L. Ganz, 
The performance in the Singakademie, which their Majesties the 
King and Queen, their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Prussia, 
Princes Albrecht and George, and the Hereditary Princess 
of Meiningen honoured with their presence, was very satisfactory. 
Hennig’s Gesangverein gave a concert in Kroll’s room, when the 
programme was composed of several pieces out of the Tod Jesu, 
and Beethoven’s Christus am Oelberge (Mount of Olives). Mdlles. 
von Meddlhammer and Hartmann, Herren Prelinger and 
Grunow, members of Kroll’s opera company, were intrusted 
with the solo parts, and acquitted themselves well. The room 
was. crowded to suffocation. The brothers Wieniawski (pianist 
and violinist) gave a concert, on the 18th, at Potsdam, at the 
request of several influential families, where they met with their 
accustomed success. 

Opgssa.—Notwithstanding the war, the impending or actual 
bombardment of this emporium of grain and breadstuffs, and 
the expected desertion of the inhabitants, M. Adolphe Henselt, 
the celebrated pianist and composer for the piano, is at present 
residing here, and giving concerts with great success, 


_ Weimar.—Weber's Euryanthe has been produced here with 
immense success. The execution was worthy of all praise, and 
the public were delighted beyond measure. 

CoLoGNE.—Malle, Agnes Bury* has been playing in the Sonnambula, 
Ii Barbiere, Martha, and Lucia di Lammermoor. The local papers 
speak highly of her, Mdlle, Ney, too, has commenced her “ starring” 
engagement, as Valentine in the Huguenots, Her next characters will 

be Donna Anna and Norma. Herr Ander is expected in a few days. 
Marzchner’s Hans Heiling is in rehearsal at the Stadttheater. 

Stertin.—Her Tichatecheck has appeared before a densely packed 
house in the Zaunhduser of Herr Wagner. 

PraGue.—Herr Ander has been well received as Edgar in Lucia di 
Lammermoor. 

Hanover.—The Brothers Miiller have given two quartet soirées, 
which have afforded great satisfaction. 

Danzic.—Herr Kellermann, a Danish violoncellist, has given four 
concerts here with success. 

Mapriv.—Mdlle. Gazzaniga has been engaged. The most popular 
operas here, after Meyerbeer’s Roberto il Diavolo, are Verdi's Trova- 
tore and Luise Miller, 

ConsTANTINOPLE.—Verdi’s Macbeth has been very successful. The 
Paints parts were sustained by Madame Foroni-Conti and Signor 

attioli. 

San Francotsco.—A fair amateur, the Countess Fernandin, from 
Havannah, has been singing at concerts here. She travels with her 
husband, and exercises her talent solely to gratify her love of music. 
The proceeds of all her concerts are devoted to the poor. 

Maapvrsure.—Herr Flotow’s Stradella has been given for the benefit 
of the members of the orchestra. 

Errvurt.—The Musikverein gave a Passions-Oratorium in the church, 
on Maunday Thursday. Agreeably to general desire the work selected 
was Der Todestag des Herrn of Ketschau, which had been performed last 
year with great success. The next work will be Mendelssobn’s St. Paul. 

Bony.—The second half of the series of Abonnements-Concerte was 
inaugurated by a very good performance of Handel’s Messiah. 

Gera.—On the 30th March, Haydn’s Creation was performed by the 
members of the Musikalischer Verein, under the direction of Herr 
Tschirch. 

ScHwErin.—Weber’s Euryanthe has been revived, and favourably 
reczived. 

Tambure.—Malle. Emilie Krall, from the Imperial Opera, Vienna, 
has appeared with success as Agatha in Der Freischiitz, and Amina in 
the Sonnambula. 

Srurreart.—Mad. Marlow is definitely engaged here for a consider- 
able period. 

FRANKFORT-ON-1THE-Matnn.—Madlles. Wildhauer and Ney will shortly 
commence a starring engagement here. 

CopLEeNtz.—TLhe opera company from Cologne have visited this town, 
and given representations of Tannhduser, Zampa, and the Prophet. 
The theatre has been well attended. 














M. PanorxA has been appointed honorary member of the 
Society Santa Cecilia at Rome, in the section of compusers. He 
was already an honorary member in the section of executants. 

Emite Prupent.—This well-known pianiste, virtuoso and com- 
poser, wiil arrive in London in the course of next week. 

Herr RosENHAIN, who will be remembered asa composer and 
pianist of distinguished talent, will be here in a few days. 

Mr. Joun Tuomas, the young and talented performer on the 
harp, has just returned to London, after a sojourn of six months 
in Paris, where he has given concerts and performed at private 
réunions with great suceess, Mr. Hector Berlioz, before whom 
Mr. Thomas played in private, has spoken of him in flattering 
terms in the Journal des Débats. 

Marker Harnorovan.—(From a Correspondent.)—Thanks to our 
organist, we havea concert here occasionally. On Wednesday, the 19th, 
Mr. Dixon gave a very successful one, assisted by the Messrs, Nichol- 
son (flute an¢l violin). Mr. Streather (harp), Mrs. Streather and Mr. 
Paget (Vocal). Mr. Nicholson’s flute solo was encored, as was Mr. 
Dixon’s pianoforte fantasia, in which he displayed more than ordinary 
talent. 

Srretrord,—On Thursday evening a vocal concert. was given in the 
Témperance Hall. The singers were Miss Shaw, Mrs, Brooke, Master 
Bradshaw, Mr. Delavanti, Messrs, Baxter, Walton, Ingham, and 
Brooke. ‘The concert, which consisted of songs, duets, and glees, con- 
cluded with the National Anthem. 





* Now at the Royal Opera, Drury Lané.—Ep, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





E. H. T. (Nottingham.)—Our Correspondent informs us that Ur. 
H. C. Coorer only played the first movement of Beethoven’s 
violin concerto at Nottingham. What he may have done at 
Shrewsbury, however, BE. H. T. does not hint. 
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WE are aware that it is not the general opinion in this 
country that musicians have souls, or that they can speculate 
on other matters besides crotchets and quavers. Our govern- 
ment legislates for painters, for sculptors, for architects—for 
surgeons, dentists, and physicians—for men of letters gene- 
rally—for lawyers (a pest on them!) universally—for mer- 
chants and tradesmen—for actors—for railway shareholders 
and even betting men—but not for musicians. The body 
musical in England is overlooked. Shakspere and other 
famous poets talk a great deal about the matter, and the 
Queen and her ministers have boxes at the Opera; but all 
this has no influence with our statesmen, who, in the midst 
of their debates, have never a word to say in favour of the 
poor musician—leaving him to fight his way in the world, 
sans aid and sans protection. How is this? Is not music a 
great and glorious art? Is not harmony a science as noble 
and true as the mathematics? Yes—a thousand times, yes! 
But observe how differently painters and musicians are 
treated by our aristocrats and our fashionables. You shall 
go to a soirée at my Lord the Duke of Devonshire’s, and you 
shall see Daniel Maclise, the painter, an invited guest—re- 
ceived and treated in all respects as an equal. And so it 
should be; for Daniel Maclise is a great artist, and man can 
aspire to nothing higher. But are there no great artists 
among our musicians? No one will gainsay it; yet who 
would dream of meeting one of them in the mansion of my 
Lord the Duke? Would Jmmanuel entitle Mr. Henry Leslie, 
flushed with his recent triumph, to be the invited guest of 
an English nobleman? No. Jmmanuel is but an oratorio; 
and the works of musicians are not reckoned by our aristo- 
cracy among the things of art. A great picture wins for its 
author a station in society: he is acknowledged and treated 
asa gentleman. But neither a Fidelio nor a Don Giovanni 
would be of any benefit to an English-born musician, in 
respect to his social position. The musician, it is true, is re- 
ceived at the réunions of our aristocracy—but as a hireling, 
not as an invited guest. His art is neither understood nor 
valued; how, then, should its representatives command 
respect? 

There are more reasons for the comparatively low estimate 
in which musicians are held than could be discussed in fifty 
such essays as our limits will allow. Much may be traced 
to the detrimental influence exercised by the foreign music 
most popular with our fashionable world—a despotic leader 
of public taste in all that regards the arts. The ranging of 
music and dancing in the same category—a result naturally 
springing from the style of composition in vogue, which 
merits no higher place than ballet or dance music—also leads 
to the general depreciation of art and its followers, But. 
though the taste of our great personages be ever so vile, it 
exercises but an indirect influence on the social position of 
our artists, Philosophers and men of letters, who are 
unacquainted with the mysteries of the science, cannot be 


expected to entertain a very high notion of its votaries, if 
they draw their inference from the position held in society, 
and the general information displayed by musicians, on other 
subjects than those immediately connected with their 
calling. The more intelligent of the aristocracy, who view 
music as they view dancing and pencil drawing, simply in 
the light of a recreation for the leisure hours of their wives 
and daughters, are not likely to be undeceived by any 
abstract quality of the artists with whom they may come in 
contact. It is, indeed, too lamentably a truth, that, in 
average cases, a musical education excludes all other know- 
ledge. While the great majority of painters, sculptors, and 
architects, are necessarily men of reading and acquirement, 
men of learning and refined ideas, qualified to move in any 
society, the great majority of musicians are exactly the 
contrary. And yet the intellect required to make a finished 
musician is of the highest order, and would render the 
acquisition of any subsidiary accomplishment a matter of 
the utmost facility. It is also a fact, that, though a more 
unlettered class of men than the great body of musicians is 
hardly to be found, one more intelligent does not exist. 
The shrewdest men, who are unaware of the qualifications 
necessary to constitute a perfect musician, commit a great 
error in their general notion of his merits. Not only are a 
sensible ear, and a fine development of the organs of time 
and tune required, but a ready memory, a quick study, a 
logical brain, and a correct judgment, aided and made 
available by enduring perseverance and unremitting labour, 
are indispensable to one who would obtain anything like 
proficiency in this most difficult and profound, as well as 
most beautiful, of arts. A world of passion, expression, 
refinement, and sentiment—of form, symmetrical and 
compact—of development, elaborate and complete—of orna- 
ment, various and fanciful—of idea, infinite and divine—is 
lost to him for whom music is but a freak of sound, without 
beginning, middle, or end! A picture is more appreciable 
by the mass than a musical composition, because it makes a 
direct appeal, without the necessity of previous education, to 
a greater number of qualities of the mind. Both are ad- 
dressed to a particular sense, one to the eye, the other to 
the ear; but painting, being in some degree a mimetic art, 
can be estimated roughly, even by the most ignorant—while 
music, except to the musician, has only the ear for its inter- 
preter, and its influence, however various and strong upon 
those who are delicately organised, is neither understood nor 
thought worthy of analysis. A man utterly uninformed 
may tell you that he likes a sky of Turner's better than a 
sky of Salvator Rosa’s, because he remembers to have seen 
something resembling the first, and nothing resembling 
the last ; but only one initiated in the mysteries of the 
art can tell you why he prefers (if he happens to prefer) 
an overture of Beethoven to an overture of Rossini. Thus, 
in a country where music is so little understood by the 
higher and more influential classes as in England, a barrier 
is placed between the musician and his social fellows, who 
have no sympathy with him where sympathy is most re- 
quired—in the power and beauty of his art, which to him is 
a universe, while to them it is perhaps a blank. 

There is then only one chance for the British musician. 
Either he must strive to educate the laity so as to under- 
stand him, or he must educate himself so as to understand 
the laity. With the sort of music that prevails among our 
higher circles, it would be a most difficult matter to create 
any profound respect for the art. The intelligent among 
them could learn only to condemn } they could be made to 
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understand, that outline, development, and form, are as 
essential to music as to poetry and paifiting, only to find the 
invariable absence of those qualities in the music they are 
accustomed to hear. The musician’s energies should, there- 
fore, be directed to the cultivation of the taste of his patron, 
not only by educating him, but by placing before him the 
noblest and best models. His whole endeavours should be 
concentrated in waging a holy war against the infidel trash 
with which the country is inundated. For, however well 
informed the middle classes may be, it is the aristocracy and 
wealth of a country that support the arts—and, while the 
fashionable compositions of the day are presented to the 
aristocracy and wealth of the country as the models of art, 
indifference to art must of necessity exist. But for the 
musician to reach the ear of such high personages—for the 
musician to acquire an influence in such high places—it is 
indispensable that he should be educated in a manner at 
once to enforce respect, and entitle him to a position in 
society to which at present he cannot aspire. 

This is, perhaps, a dull subject for an essay in a periodical 
which aims to amuse as much as to teach; but to the in- 
quirer who would analyse the ingredients of which society is 
composed, and try to know why this or that class is over or 
under estimated—why this has a place, and that, no place at 
all—it will not be without interest. The English musician can 
never be properly estimated, or his merits generally acknow- 
ledged, until he is better educated. A consideration of this 
argument will neutralise the absurdities about country and 
climate, on which certain philosophers are so voluble, when 
music and musicians form the topic of discussion. , 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Matilda di Shabran was repeated on Saturday, and a second 
hearing impressed us more deeply with its merits. The first act 
is a chef-d’euvre, quite worthy of Rossini’s reputation. Many of 
the ideas may be traced to other operas of the composer; but 
there are enough original, masterly, and beautiful ones, to consti- 
tute Matilda di Shabran a really great work. The unaccompanied 
septet in the first act, although in effect it bears a resemblance to 
the famous quintet in the 7'urco in Italia, is novelin thought and 
treatment, and certainly one of Rossini’s happiest morceaur 
d@ensemble. It is not likely, however, with all its reeommenda- 
tions in a musical point of view, that Matilda di Shabran can 
ever become a great favourite with the public, at least, until 
good music is admired for its own sake, independently of the 
story to which it may be allied. Whether such a time will ever 
arrive remains to be proved. Such a time was, when, in Italy 
and in France, the same Jibretto used to serve for many compo- 
sers in succession; but MM. Scribe and his followers have 
changed that fashion,and good books are now of more consequence 
even than good music: and while La Juive, La Reine de Chypre, 
and other works of that calibre, find so much favour with the 
operatic public, Matilda di Shabran has little chance of obtainin 
anything more than a succés d’estime. There may be a “ 
time coming” for music as wellas other matters, but we fear the 
period is remote indeed, and have no hope that we shall live to 
see it. It is with singing as with music. Everything goes by 
custom and prestige, and the greatest artist of modern time, who- 
ever he may be, would receive far short of the applause due to 
his talents, unless well puffed in advance; or until time had won 
him a name that admitted of no questioning. As a case in point, 
we may cite the performance of Mad. Bosio, in Matilda di 
Shabran. We remember few instances of more finished and 
splendid singing, yet the sensation she created on the two nights 
of her appearance in Rossini’s opera, was as nothing when com- 
ro with her real deserts. Had Mad. Jenny Lind but sung 

as well, she would have set the audience beside themselves 
with rapture. And yet the poet said—*“A rose by any other 


name, &c.” Had he known the rose called Jenny Lind, he would 
have said : 
“ No rose by any other name can smell as sweet !” 

The performance of Matilda di Shabran on Saturday was 
as —— and efficient as that of Tuesday ; but still there was 
no enthusiasm. The finest music, combined with the finest 
singing, failed to produce effect; and the majority of the audi- 
ence seemed as listless and unmoved as if they were hearing a 
work of little merit by a composer of less fame, and interpreted 
by singers of least pretensions. Is musical taste in England 
making rapid advances, as we are led to believe? In opera, we 
fear the taste is retrograding—not to borrow from the prospectus 
of the Royal Opera, Drury Lane. 

On Tuesday, Donizetti’s L’Eisir 2 Amore was produced for the 
first time this season. The cast was the same as last year ; and, 
if not so perfect as that of 1850, when Sig. Mario appeared as Ne- 
morino and Sig. Tamburini as Sergeant Belcore, there was little 
to cavil at, under the actual circumstances. Sig. Luchesi is not so 
happy in Nemorino as in Corradino—the florid music of the latter 
suiting his style better ; he, nevertheless, actedalways, and sang 
for the most part with a great deal of natural ease. The charming 
air, “Una furtiva lagrima,” however, was byno means improved by 
the ornaments. Sig. Mario, who possesses one of the most flexible 
voices ever heard, and who sang it divinely, did not introduce a 
single cadence or roulade, Mdme. Bosio sang exquisitely. The 
music of Adina suits her to perfection ; but a little more arch- 
ness and animation in her acting would not have been amiss. 
As far as grace and quiet coquetry were concerned there was 
nothing to desire. Sig. Ronconi’s Dulcamara is a masterpiece of 
quaint comedy. He was humourous, arch, and irresistibly funny 
on Tuesday, and kept the audience in roars of laughter through. 
out, never allowing them an interval of rest while he was on the 
stage. If sometimes his action pugneneied the verge of carica- 
ture it was no more than it should be, seeing that the part of 
Dulcamara is an amusing exaggeration from beginning to end 
—a piece of exquisite carnavalesque buffonerie. Sig. Tagliafico 
was a bustling, spirited, rollicking, and impudent Serjeant Bel- 
core, and sang with great volubility and “(aisser aller.” Allons! 
A word of praise is due to Mdlle. Cotti for the careful and effi- 
cient manner in which she sustained the little part of Giannetta. 
The band and chorus, under Mr, Costa, were perfect, and the 
opera passed off with much éclat. This was not to be wondered 
at, since the music is charming and spontaneous, and the singing, 
on the whole, was highly satisfactory. There was nota good 

house. How would it have been, had the opera been cast with 
the whole strength of the Royal Italian Opera Company ? When 
will managers see their own interests clearly ? 

Thursday night was remarkable for the first appearance of 
Mdlle, Sophie Cruvelli at the Royal Italian Opera. The event 
was a féte for the theatre ; there was a brilliant audience from 
the élite of society, and the cream of connoisseurs ; and, for the 
first time during the present season, Her Majesty the Queen and 


Prince Albert were present. 

What is our opinion of Otello, and its magnificent last act, we 
need not repeat. For three or four seasons past we have spoken 
of it in detail, and must therefore refer such of our readers as 
care to know something of the history and character of Rossini’s 
opere, which was composed with such prodigous rapidity, and yet 
contains so many beauties, to our Operatic notices of 1850-51-52 
and 53. We have only space at present to speak of the perform- 
ance on Thursday night, and to record the deserved success of 
Madlle. Sophie Cruvelli. A more graceful, sympathetic, gentle, 
and yet passionate Desdemona we have never seen. Its 
abiding charm was its womanly tenderness, which, even 
in the scene of despair and agony, was always apparent, 
as the back-ground to the picture. While Otello’s sus- 
picions made him hated by the audience, his jealousy 
of such a Desdemona was quite pardonable. Mdlle. Cruvelli 
did not sing the aria d’entrata, “Quando guerrier;” and no 








reason was assigned for its omission ; but, in the little duet with 
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lost none of its beauty of tone and rich quality. The trio with 
Elmiro (Sig. Tagliafico), and Rodrigo (Sig. Stigelli), in which 
her father joins Rodrigo.in pleading the suit of Otello’s rival, 
was full of nice points of feeling, and the mezza voce singing in 
the ensemble, “ Del Fato il rigore,” was quite lovely. There are 
few dramatic vocalists now on the stage who can rival Mdlle. 
Cruvelli in her command of mezza voce, while in the sotto voce, 
and in the art of sustaining a note, augmenting and diminishing 
its volume to the finest point— 


“Till nothing’s heard ’twixt it and silence”— 


now that Jenny Lind no longer comes to charm and astonish 
our amateurs, she is without a competitor. Again, the perfect 
mellowness of the middle tones of her voice was displayed with 
charming effect in the passage “Incerta l’anima” (the finest 
point in the fina/s to Act 1). 

The second act displayed the histrionic as well as vocal 
powers of Malle. Cruvelli to more brilliant advantage. In the 
first, she seemed to avoid all violent bursts of passion; but 
throughout the whole of the second she allowed her energies full 
play, and in the finale, where conflicting sentiments agitate 
the breast of Desdemona in the presence of Rodrigo, whose 
addresses she repulses with scorn, and of Otello, to whom she 
is heart and soul devoted, and whose obstinate incredulity stings 
her to madness, her acting was impressive, varied, and admi- 
rably dramatic. We have rarely heard the phrase, “ Tra tante 
smanie,” sung with more feeling, or the fine’piece of vocal decla- 
mation, “Che smania! ahime! che affanno!’ with a broken and 
agitated utterance more thoroughly suited to it. At the end of 
this act she was unanimously called before the curtain, and 
came forward with Sig. Tamberlik. 

In the third act, Mdlle. Cruvelli was, from beginning to end, 
perfection. Any thing more ideal, poetical, and profoundly 
touching, we have never witnessed on the stage. 

When Otello was revived in 1850, the character of the Moor 
was considered the most successful impersonation of Signor 
Tamberlik, both in a vocal and histrionic point of view. It was 
his first season in London; and, though he had gradually 
wrought upon the sympathies and won the esteem of the public, 
it was not until his appearance as Otello that the now popular 
tenor was unhesitatingly pronounced a first-rate singer and 
actor. His performance then, however, adinitted of no denial, 
and his reputation was established. Whatever part Signor 
Tamberlik has since essayed—and every one has displayed more 
or less excellence—numbering even Arnoldo, in Guglielmo Tell, 
the best of all, Otello still remains his masterpiece. He looks, 
acts, and sings the part as, probably, no one, certainly no one in 
our time, has done before him. Had Rossini consulted the 
peculiarities of his voice, before putting pen to paper, 
he could not have fitted Signor Tamberlik more entirely. 
The music suits him from first to last, as much in the 
morceauc densemble as in the duets and solos. Ronconi’s 
Iago is a shrewd and subtle conception. Where the author 
has done nothing, Ronconi contrives to suggest a great 
deal. His demeanour throughout, especially in his scenes with 
Otello, seems to indicate a desire to revive, where it is prac- 
ticable, the zpirit of Shakspere, which has vanished from the 
pages of the librettist. At all events, Ronconi invests the 
phantom Iago of the Italian with a certain air of mystery, 
removing him from the class of common villains, and 
creating a belief that there is more in him than is 
immediately apprehended, Thus attention, if not sympathy, 


Emilia (Malle. Cotti), it was at once heard that her voice had | is excited, and the character saved from being a nonentity, 








Sig. Stigelli made his first appearance as Rodrigo, the music of 
which he took infinite pains to make effective; but we can- 
not think it well suited to his talent or his voice. Sig. Tag- 
liafico’s Elmiro was as careful and efficient as it is invariably ; 
and the last scene (the most important) of Elvira was very 
nicely played by Malle. Cotti. 

As usual, the duet, “Non m’ inganno,” in which Iago exas- 
perates Otello by showing him the letter and handkerchief of 
Desdemona, was one of the grand points of the performance. It 
was splendidly sung by Signors Tamberlik and Ronconi; and 
the C sharp, taken with more tremendous force than ever by 
the former, raised the enthusiasm of the audience to the highest 
pitch. The last movement was encored amidst the loudest 
applause, and repeated with increased effect—the C sharp (the 
highest note ever known to have been sung, from the chest, by 
a tenor) being given out with even greater resonance and 
volume by Sig. Tamberlik. At the end of the duet, both 
singers were summoned to appear. The last scene of the 
opera was the most impressive of all. Mdlle. Cruvelli 
sang the exquisite romance, “ Assisa 4 pié d’un salice,” and 
the prayer, “Del! calma, O Ciel!” with a pathos that found 
its way to every heart, and produced an_ indescribable 
impression. Nothing could surpass the purity of tone, or the 
delicious quality of her voice in these two plaintive morceaus. 
Once more, the perfect mezza voce of Mdlle. Cruvelli was used 
with the most telling effect in the romance, which she sang 
throughout in a suppressed tone. The refined taste she dis- 
played in the variations cannot be too highly praised. The 
soliloquy of Otello, previous to the murder of his wife, was 
a noble display of vocal declamation on the part of Sig. 
Tamberlik. In the concluding duet, which terminates with 
the murder of Desdemona, the suicide of Otello, the acting 
and singing of both artists reached the highest degree of expres- 
sion without even bordering on exaggeration. It was a terrible 
scene, represented with terrible reality; the incident of the 
double murder was managed with eminent skill, and the curtain 
fell upon a legitimate artistic triumph. Malle. Cruvelli and 
Sig. Tamberlik were recalled, and applauded with the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

Her Majesty remained to the end of the Opera. 

Otello is to be repeated to-night ; Sig. Mario appears for the 
first time on Tuesday in Rigoletto; and on Thursday, perhaps, 
Fidelio will be given. 


ROYAL OPERA, DRURY LANE 


THE new speculation at Drury Lane already begins to assume 
a favourable aspect. The four performances of Norma attracted 
crowded audiences, and, on each occasion, Mad. Caradori created 
enthusiasm. This lady has attained the highest degree of popu- 
larity with the visitors to Drurv Lane ; and in every respect 
merits the position she has reached. Mad. Caradori is a great 
dramatic singer, and her histrionic powers are surpassed by few 
on the present operatic stage. To the Royal Opera the services 
of Mad. Caradori are invaluable ; and, indeed, the speculation 
could hardly thrive without her. It behoves, therefore, the new 
directors not to tax her strength so much as they have done 
lately—Mad. Caradori having performed in Vorma and Lucrena 
Borgia no less than six times in eight days. The engagement 
of a new prima donna, Mdlle. Agnes Bury, was a judicious step, 
No singer could go through the season, singing four nights a- 
week, in modern Italian opera. 

On Monday night, Lucreczia Borgia was given, with a cast dif- 
fering in every respect from that of last autumn, except in that 
of the heroine, who, of course, was again represented by Mad. 
Caradori, Signor Pavesi appeared as Gennaro; Mr. Hamilton 
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Braham—his first appearance on the stage in England—as Duke 
Alfonso ; and’ Mdlle. Vestvali—a new Italian contra/to—made 
her début as Maffeo Orsini. 

Signor Pavesi is no improvement on Herr Reichart. His 
voice is hard, and not agreeable in quality; but he sings with 
tolerable skill, and takes commendable pains. He sang the 
music of Gennaro better than that of Pollio, and occasionally 

ave indications of dramatic feeling in hisacting. Mr. Hamilton 
eahes laboured under the disadvantage of nervousness. The 
promise held out to his friends, by his singing in concerts and 
private soirées, for some few seasons past in England, warranted 
them in expecting good things from the son of the glorious vete- 
ran of English song ; and, though Mr. Hamilton Braham did not 
exactly come up to expectation, he did not altogether disappoint 
it. He has a well-toned barytone voice, of even quality; and 
sang the music very correctly throughout. Mr. Hamilton 
Braham was received in the most flattering manner, and was 
repeatedly applauded. Duke Alfonso is not a favourable part 
for the initiative essay of a rane dramatic singer. On the con- 
trary, it is one of the most difficult in the whole range of modern 
opera. The music, too, is not always either grateful or effective ; 
and the one song of Alfonso—* Vieni, ]a mia vendetta !”—is the 
worst thing in the opera. However, there is much that is dra- 
matically fine in the duet and trio in the second act; and in both 
of these Mr. Hamilton Braham so identified himself with the 
situation, and sang with so much pains, as to win his share of 
the encores and applause bestowed on Madame Caradori in both 
of them. 

Mdile. Vestvali came to London with strong recommendations 
and no small reputation. She is, we believe, a Pole by birth, 
and, among other masters, has studied under Mercadante. It is 
worthy of remark, that Mdlle. Vestvali is almost the only con- 
tralto who has visited this country within our recollection, who 
has not had lessons from Rossini. Had she received lessons from 
Rossini, it would doubtless have improved her, and her singing is 
capable of improvement. Mdlle. Vestvali has, nevertheless, much 
in her favour. Her appearance is good. She is tall, fine-looking, 
and has a certain commanding air that well befits her for male 
attire. Altogether, Mdlle. Vestvali is a very attractive person; 
and, if she sang as wellas she looks, would not fail to become 
a formidable rival to any contralto. There was not much to 
criticise in her acting, unless that it was rather wild here and 
there. A little less boldness and fearless abandon would have 
been- advisable. More self-possession was never witnessed in 
any artist on a first. appearance. Mdlle. Vestvali should not 
take all the applause to herself. Her return to the foot-lights, 
after the chorus, “ Bando, bando a s} triste,” was quite uncalled- 
for—since she was uncalled-for, and it was the chorus that was 
applauded, and no one in particular. Of Mdlle. Vestvali’s voice 
we are inclined to think well; but of her singing the less said 
the better, at present. She began on Monday night much better 
than she ended. Her first romanza, “Nella fatal di Rimini,” 
was very satisfactory, far more so, indeed, than the famous 
“ Brindisi,” which was sung thrice. This gives us room to 
believe that we have not heard her to the best advantage, and 
that she-may yet produce a more entirely favourable impression 
than on the night of her first appearance—upon the judicious, 
we should add, seeing that Malle. Vestvali created an immense 
sensation, was vociferously applauded in everything, and abso- 
lutely pelted with bouquets, of all shades and colours, flowers, 
herbs, and shrubs. One part of the audience was quite enrap- 
tured; another quite as indifferent. ‘“ Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree ?” Nous verrons, Another performance will 
better enable us to judge of Mdlle. Vestvali’s capabilities. 

The general performance of Lucrezia Borgia was excellent. 
The band and chorus, conducted by Herr Anschuez, in the 
absence of Herr Lindpaintner, were highly efficient, and all the 
subordinates up to the mark. At the termination of the second 
act, Mad. Caradori, Signor Pavesi, and Mr, Hamilton Braham 
were recalled ; and, at the fall of the curtain, the same artists, 
with Mdlle. Vestvali. The real honours of the evening, however, 
were solely and wholly for Mad. Caradori. 

A new ballet -divertissement, called Les Favorites du Sultan, 
was produced after the opera with success. 





The Royal Opera commenced its German season on Thursday 
night with Der Freitschiitz, and Herr Formes as Caspar. It was 
the great basso’s first appearance this year, and his reception 
was enthusiastic. The cast had the further advan of Herr 
Reichart as Max, whose performance last season at Drury Lane 
will be remembered. Mad. Caradori was Agatha, Madlle. Sed- 
latzek, Annschen ; Herr Hoelzel, Kilian and Ottokar (both) ; 
and Herr Dohring, Zamiel. So effective a representation of 
Weber’s masterpiece has not been given for many years at Drury 
Lane. 

Mad. Caradori's dramatic powers were set off to less advantage 
in Agatha than in other characters, Agatha is neither grand nor 
tragic, but tender and sentimental. Much depth of feeling, 
however, is required; and only a singer of the highest preten- 
sions can do full justice to the music. The grand scena and 
aria (“Before my Eyes beheld Him,” and “Softly sighs the 
Breath of Evening ”) tax the capabilities of the vocalist to the 
utmost; and here Mdme. Caradori’s large style and superb 
energy were favourably called into play. The audience ap- 
plauded her tumultuously, and Mdme. Caradori, being compelled 
to repeat the. slow movement, was recalled at the end with 
enthusiasm. Mdlle. Sedlatzek advanced a step in public favour 
by the manner in which she sang the charming music of Anns- 
chen, and by the pretty and lively earnestness of her acting. 
She is young and inexperienced ; but there is purpose in all she 
does, and a praiseworthy carefulness in her singing. Herr Hoelzel 
has been heretofore recognised in this country only as a concert 
singer, although a member of the Royal Opera at Vienna. He has 
a good bass voice, and possesses a quaint humour. He was 
as lively in Kilian as he was dignified in Prince Ottokar. Herr 
Hoelzel is celebrated in Germany for his a of the 
character of Basilio. Herr Dohring was the original Zamiel, 
when Der Freischiitz was first produced, with Herr Formes, in 
England. His conception of the character is peculiar, but it is 
artistic and striking. 

The Caspar of Herr Formes is a grand piece of high melo- 
dramatic acting, unsurpassed by pa of modern times. His 
singing is as vigorous and powerful, as his acting is picturesque 
and magnificent. The fine bacchanalian air in the first act 
is “ enlevé” with a force and audacity which cannot fail to excite 
the audience ; while the revenge air, at the end of the first act, 
though less in the ad captandum style, is overpowering in 
its effect. That the bacchanalian song should be. encored, 
was no more than was to be expected. Herr Formes was in 

lorious voice, and sang it with genuine spirit.. In the 

uet scene, Herr Formes exhibited all that reckless energy 
and wild despair, which have made it one of the most graphie 
displays of historical art. When the curtain fell, one universal 
ery arose for Herr Formes, who came forward twice, with 
Mad. Caradori. 

The performance of Der Freischiitz was the most complete yet 
given by the company of the Royal Opera. The conductor, this 
time, was Herr Lindpaintner, under whose firm and able direc- 
tion the overture was finely played, and encored tumultuously, 
The same compliment was paid to the famous “Huntsman’s 
Chorus,” which was capitally sung—with six horns on the stage, 
by the way. The incantation scene was famously managed, with 
all sorts of new spectres, blue, red, and yellow lights, ete. Herr 
Formes was never more demoniacal, and Herr Reichart never 
presented a more genuine picture of mingled courage, terror, and 
despair. The opera was immensely successful. 

Last night, Za Sonnambula was given in Ttalian—Amina 
Mdlle. Agnes Bury, Elvino, Sig. Bettini—both new to the 
London stage. Mdlle. Agnes Bury made a highly favourable 
début last season at Miss Arabella Goddard’s concerts, and Sig. 
Bettini is a continental singer of reputation. We shall notice 
the performance in our next. 








Surrey.—Miss Cushman commenced’ a short engagement on 
Monday in the character of oe 4 Macbeth. The performance 
was received with the utmost enthusiasm by an audience which 
filled the theatre in every part. 
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THE MUSICAL UNION. 


Tux tenth season of this valuable institution began, as usual, 
at Willisss Rooms. There was a very crowded audience—an 
audience for the most part made up from the hawt ton of society 
and the éite of our amateurs and professors. The Musical Union 
has effected a vast deal of good in its especial department. It 
has done for the aristocracy and wealthier classes what M. Jullien 
has done for the crowd ; it has taught them to understand and 
enjoy the finest compositions of the great masters, and led them 
to the conviction that there is something in music beyond what 
belongs to a mere frivolous means of relaxation and amusement 
—that it is, in short, an intellectual art, worthy of serious study 
and reflection. The success of such an institution must, therefore, 
be a theme for congratulation to those who believe that the 
pro; of music stands for something in the general advance of 
civilization, and that the cultivation of a pure and healthy taste 
among all classes is, for that reason, a matter of consequence. 
For the manner in which the Musical Union has been conducted 
since its first establishment much credit is due to Mr. Ella, its 
founder and director. The few mistakes of judgment he may 
have committed from time to time are readily excusable, and 
weigh but little in the scale against the almost uniform good 
management and steady adherence to the best principles, which 
have distinguished his policy from the beginning. The Musical 
Union originated—like some other praiseworthy institutions—in 
an ardent love of the art, at first elucidated by amateur perfor- 
mances, or combinations of amateurs and professors, to which 
audiences were admitted gratis, till at length it gave rise to the 
present society, which yearly grows in importance, and is already 
one of the most prosperous and influential this metropolis can 
boast. 

The programme of the first concert was excellent, and the 
performers first-rate. The selection may be cited :— 


Quartet, in D (No. 70) Haydn. 
Trio, in D minor ... ‘as Mendelssohn. 
Quartett, E minor (Op. 59) Beethoven. 


The executants were Herr Ernst (violin), Herr Goffrie (second 
violin), Mr. Hill (viola), Signor Piatti (violoncello), and Mr. 
Sterndale Bennett (pianoforte), It would not have been easy 
to assemble a more competent set of “interpreters”’—to make 
use of a term which is now less frequently applied to executive 
musicians than formerly. Mr. Ella is quite wrong, however, in 
supposing that Haydn’s very fine quartet had “escaped the 
attention of our violinists” until he discovered it. It may have 
been previously unknown to him; but to all acquainted with 
Haydn’s chamber-music it has been long, and as a matter of 
course, familiar. It was admirably played ; and, not for the 
first time, Herr Ernst proved himself as much at home in the 
primitive writings of the “Father of the Symphony” as 
in the more passionate music of Mozart, the loftier inspirations 
of Beethoven, and ‘the impetuous and elaborate works of 
Mendelssohn, the last great composer of quartets and trios, 
The exquisite tenderness that marked his reading of the adagio 
was only equalled by the humour and unstudied simplicity with 


which he played the staid minzetto, and the quaint and animated. 


finale, In the wonderful quartet of Beethoven (one of the set 
dedicated to Prince Rasoumofisky) the genius of Herr Ernst 
was still more forcibly displayed ; and his consummate expres- 
sion in the adagio realized to the full the direction which 
Beethoven prefixed to the movement—* Si tratta questo pezzo 
molto di sentimento.” There was all the sentiment demanded, 
and, which is invariably the case with Herr Ernst, a sentiment 
wholly divested of exaggeration and false reading. The last 
movement—the fiery, eccentric, and ungovernable presto—was a 
masterpiece of conception and execution. The other parts in 
the quartets were sustained with great efficiency. There is not 
a steadier or more zealous “second violin” than Herr Goffrie, a 
more admirable “tenor” than Mr. Hill, or (it is almost super- 
fluous to add) a more faultless “violoncello” than Signor Piatti. 
Mendelssohn's glorious pianoforte trio (No. 1)—which at once 
placed its author, as a composer of concerted music for the 
chamber, in the same rank as Mozart and Beethoven—was 
played to perfection by Mr. Sterndale Bennett, Herr Ernst, and 





to the stringed quartets. At the end of the regular a 
Mr. Bennett played some of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte; 
and three children, the Masters Boothe (from Carlsruhe) aged 
8, 11, and 13 respectively—performed concertante variations, 
for violins, upon the theme of “ God save the Queen,” displaying 
considerable talent for their years. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tue fourth concert, on Monday night, was a good one, There 
was a new symphony, and a concerto of Herr Molique, per- 
formed by himself—both of which facts conferred a special 
interest on the programme, which was as follows :— 








PART I. 
Sinfonia (MS.)_- - + = +  Rosenhain, 
Recit. and Aria (Figaro), Sig. Belletti - Mozart. 
Concerto, A minor, Violin, Herr Molique* Molique. 
Recit. and Aria (Alceste), Mad. Novello - Gluck. 
Overture, “Isles of Fingal” - ° - Mendelssohn, 
PART Il. 
Sinfonia in B flat, No. 4 - : . - Beethoven. 
Duet, “Crudel, perché,” Mad. Novello 
mich oe . } Maourt. 


Overture, “Le Colporteur” - - Onslow 


The symphony of Herr Rosenhain, a pianist and composer of 
deserved eminence, is clever, thoughtful and elaborate. Further 
than this we cannot say until we hear it again. The andantino 
reminded us of Beethoven (slow movement in the C minor), and 
the scherzo of Mendelssohn—both very welcome reminders. 
The opening of the first movement, allegro risoluto, is fine ; and 
there is merit in every one of the four pieces. Nevertheless, 
the symphony was not well played, and the audience received it 
with indifference. The conceit of the Philharmonic abonnés is 
only equalled by that of the Paris Conservatoire. It would be 
well if the performances of new works by the off-hand gentlemen 
who compose the band, were really such as to authorise the 
subscribers in emulating the affected nonchalance and stolid 
bigotry of the French “ perruques.” 

Mendelssohn’s splendid overture was executed with a bois- 
terous roughness, which left all the delicate points of the score to 
the gj cen of those who could hear them—which we could 
not. ethoven’s symphony was played vigorously and well ; 
and Onslow’s dry and musician-like overture went off, to speak 
in metaphor, like a shot. Sig. Belletti was encored in 
the song from Figaro—“Vedro mentr’ io sospiro,” one 
of the best in that glorious opera. As for Mad. Clara 
Novello, we have never heard her sing more nobly than in 
Gluck’s dramatic and declamatory recitative and air. The ex- 
quisite love duet of Susanna and Almaviva was sung charmingly 
by the lady, but hardly (so) by the gentleman. 

The feature of the concert was the violin concerto of Herr 
Molique, one of the greatest players and composers in the world. 
Herr Molique, by right of merit, should appear every year at 
the Philharmonic Concerts, and for that reason, we suppose, he 
does not. His reception by the audience, and by the members 
of the orchestra (who ought to be made to pay for their admis- 
sion, whenever they take upon themselves we 4 is the sole pre- 
rogative of the audience), was hearty and unanimous, his 
performance first-rate in every respect, and his success 
triumphant, The concerto, moreover, is not only one of the 
best of Herr Molique, but one of the most original, ingenious, 
and masterly ever composed. The great artist retired from the 
orchestra amidst a storm of applause. 








at 
performances, Mr. Hullah was perfectly 
justified in trying the effect of a concert of secular music. The 
peices were the same as usual, and the Hall was crowded in 
every part. The programme consisted of Handel’s Acis and 
Galatea, Beethoven’s choral fantasia, with Herr Pauer at the 
piano, and some selections from Oberon. The principal singers 





Signor Piatti, and served as an agreeable and effective contrast | Poole, Messrs, Augustus Braham, 


in the serenata and in Oberon were Mesdames Weiss, Dethri ge, 
Montem Smith, and We 
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The chorus was composed of Mr. Hullah’s Upper Singing Class, 
The serenata was admirably performed; the members of Mr. 
Hullah’s class sang better than usual, and won an encore in the 
magnificently picturesque chorus, “Wretched Lovers.” The 
same compliment was bestowed upon Mr. Weiss, and very 
deservedly, for his broad and energetic singing in “O ruddier 
than the Cherry.” Mr. Montem Smith, too, was obliged to 
repeat, “ Would you gain the tender Creature,” which he gave 
in an unaffected manner. Beethoven’s exquisite fantasia was 
remarkably well played, and Herr Pauer was loudly applauded 
at the termination. The overture to Oberon was also well played 
by the band, and the various morceaux from that enchanted and 
enchanting opera proved highly effective. On the whole, the 
entertainment was one of the most satisfactory ever given at 
the New Hall under Mr. Hullah’s able direction. 

Mer. Watter Macrarren’s First Chamber Concert took place 
at the New Beethoven Rooms, Queen Anne-street, on Friday 
evening. The rooms were nearly full. The concert opened 
with a MS. sonata for pianoforte and violin—the composition of 
Mr. W. Macfarren—executed by the composer and Mr. Blagrove. 
The sonata betrays the hand of the musician both in construc- 
tion and development, while the thoughts are fresh and spon- 
taneous. The adagio, if anything, is too beautiful ; the scherzo 
quasi fantasia is worked up with great animation; and the first 
and last movement—both allegro—are spirited and aking 
The performance requires very adroit mechanism; but Mr. W. 
Macfarren was equal to the task. He was ably assisted by Mr. 
B ve at the violin. Mozart’s superb Fantasia in C minor 
exhibited Mr. W. Macfarren as a solo performer in the classic 
school. He played it admirably. Although claiming no extra- 
ordinary amount of finger dexterity, this Fantasia demands a 
certain vigour of execution, combined with feeling and refined 
taste. Mr. W. Macfarren was loudly applauded in this very 
excellent performance. He also played Mendelssohn's immensely 
difficult Fantasia in F sharp minor, which stands far more than 
Mozart’s work in need of superior powers of execution. Mr. 
W. Macfarren played like a thorough artist. The other impor- 
tant piece was Beethoven’s sonata in hy . 24), for pianoforte 
and violin. Here again the pianist had the assistance of Mr. 
Blagrove. The performances on both hands was unexceptionable, 
and the ganas at the end of each movement most liberal. In 
another MS. contribution from his own pen—duo for pianoforte— 
Mr. Walter Macfarren had the advantage of Mr. Lindsay Sloper's 
assistance. The duet, a work of decided merit, was executed 
in a very perfect manner. Its great length, however—especially 
in the first movement, adlegro grazioso—detracts from its effect. 
The Scherzo come Bolero—the most characteristic movement—was 
executed well, and with so much spirit as to obtain an unequivocal 
encore. Mr. W. Macfarren, to conclude, played some charming 
bagatelles of his own composition—* Prima vera” (Rondoletto), 
“ Bianca” (Roman), and “ May Morn” (Rondo). The vocal music 
was assigned to Signor and Mad. Ferrari. The gentleman gave 
Mr. Lovell Phillips’ canzonet “La Partenza” with genuine feel- 
ing, and joined the lady in the duet from Fatst, “ Dearest, let 
thy footsteps follow.” Mad. Ferrari gave the two lieders by 
Mendelssohn, “ Song of Spring” and “Journey Song,” with the 
right expression. The concert gave entire satisfaction. 





MUSICAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK 

Monpay.—Signor Nappi’s Soirée Musicale, Willis’s Rooms, King- 
street, St. James’s——Mr. Travers’s National Entertainment, Music 
Hall, Store-street. Fight o’clock. New Philharmonic Society’s Third 
Concert, St. Martin’s Hall. Eight o’clock. 

Turspay.—City Musical Union, “Elijah,” Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate- 
street. Eight o’clock. 

Wepnespay.—Harmonic Union, Exeter Hall. Haydn’s “ Creation.” 
Half-past Seven. —— Réunion des Arts, 76, Harley-street, Soirée 
Musicale. Mr. Ransford’s Benefit Concert, Theatre Royal Hay- 
m:rket, Seven o’clock. 

‘THuRsDay.—Cecilian Society, Mozart’s “Requiem,” &c., Albion Hall, 
London-wall, City. Eight o’clock.——Quartet Assgciation, First Con- 
cert, Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’s. Quarter-past six.—— 
Mr. Neate’s Concert, Hanover Square Rooms. Half-past Two. 

Fripay.—Mrs..Plummer’s Soirée Musicale, New Beethoven Rooms, 
27, Queen Anne-street. Eight o’clock, 











_ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEISON— THE LIFE OF A SAILOR. Illustrated 
by Dibdin’s Songs. Mr. TRAVERS’S NATIONAL ENTER- 
TAINMENT every Monday Evening, at the Music Hall, Store-street, 
at Eight o’clock. Admission, 1s.; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. Private 
Boxes at Leader and Cock’s, 63, New Bond-strect. Sunderland, 
May 3rd, 4th, and 5th. Liverpool, 13th, Margate, 17th to 20th, 
Harrowgate, June 12th and 13th. 


DRURY LANE. 

O*% MONDAY NEXT, May Ist, Donizetti Opera 

LUCREZIA BORGIA. Lucrezia Borgia, Madame Caradori; 
Gennaro, Signor Pavesi; and The Duke, Mr. Hamilton Braham.—On 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, May 2nd, 4th, and 6th, (in German) 
Webers’s grand Opera, DER FREISCHUTZ. Agnes, Mad. Caradori; 
Max, Herr Reichardt; and Caspar, Herr Formes. On Wednesday, 
May 3rd, Bellini’s Opera LA SONNAMBULA— Amina, Madlle. Bury; 
Elvino, Signor Bettini; Rodolpho, Signor Arnoldi. On Friday, May 5th 
(first time), Bellini’s Opera IL PURITANI. Conductors—Herr Lind- 
paintner and Herr Anschuez. Prices—Gallery, 1s.; Pit, 2s.; Boxes, 3s. ; 
Dress Circle, 4s.; Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, 21s., 42s., 63s., and 84s., 
to be had of Messrs. Leader & Cock, 63, New Bond-street, corner of 
Brook-street, and at the Box-Office, daily, from 10 till 6. 


EW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—THE THIRD 

CONCERT will take place on Monday, May Ist, when will be per- 
formed Dr. Wylde’s music to MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. ‘The 
invocation will be sung by Miss Louisa Pyne; Satan, Herr Formes; 
Beelzebub, Signor Belletti; Moloch, Mr. Weiss; Belial, Signor Ciabatta. 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor—Pianoforte, Mdlle. Clauss; Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony in B flat; Mozart’s Overture the Schauspiel Director; 
and Wagner’s Overture to Tannhaiiser. Conductors, Herr Lindpaintner 
and Dr. Wylde. The Subscription is £2 2s. Persons now subscribing 
will be entitled to two extra tickets for this Concert. Single Tickets, 
10s. 6d., 5s., and 2s. 6d., to be had at Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, 
Regent-street, and at St. Martin’s Hall. 

Willert Beale, Honorary Secretary. 


HARMON IC UNION, EXETER HALL.—Conductor, 
Mr. Benedict ; Organist, Mr. W. Rea. Next Wednesday, May 3rd, 
will be performed Hadyn’s CREATION, preceded by Dr. Wylde’s 
Cantata, PRAYER AND PRAISE. Vocalists, Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss 
Stabbach, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes. The Band and Chorus 
will consist of 500 performers. Tickets, Area or Gallery, 3s.; Reserved, 
5s.; Central numbered Stalls, 10s. 6d, each. Society’s Office, 5, Exeter 
Hall. 


UARTETT ASSOCIATION, WILLISS ROOMS, 
ST. JAMES’S.—Third Season.— Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, His Royal Highness the Prince 
Albert, and Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. First Per- 
formance this Season, Thursday Morning, May 4th, 1854, commencing at 
Quarter-past Three o’clock precisely. Executants—Pianoforte, Mr. Charles 
Hallé; Violin, M. Sainton and Mr. H. C. Cooper; Viola, Mr. Hill; 
Violoncello, Signor Piatti. mme: Quartett No. 1, Op. 41— 
Schumann; Ist Grand Trio, Op. 119 (Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello)— 
Spohr; Quartett, Op. 12—Mendelssohn ; Pianoforte Solo, Mr. Charles 
Hallé. The Analytical Programme by Mr. G. A. Macfarren. Tickets for 
the Series, £1 11s. 6d.; Single Tickets, 10s. 6d.each ; may be obtained of 
Addison & Co., 210, Cramer & Co., 201, and Schott & Co., 159, Regent- 
street ; Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond Street; Turner & Co., 19, Poul- 
try, City; M. Sainton, 8, Hinde-street, Manchester-square; Signor 
Piatti, 51, Stanhope-street, Regent’s-park ; and of Mr. Cooper, 44, Upper 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. : 


Mss GUSELDA ARCHER (Pupil of Mr. Aspull), has 

the honour to announce that her FIRST SOIREE MUSICALE 
will take place at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Wednesday, the 10th 
of May, 1854. Vocalists—Miss Dolby, Miss Katharine Smith, Miss 
Marion Adam, and Miss Binckes; Mr. Frank Bodda, and Herr R, 
de Becker; the Misses Brougham. Harp—Mr. Chatterton. Pianoforte— 
Miss Guselda Archer. Conductor, Mr. Aspull. Reserved seats, 10s. 6d.; 
Single tickets, 7s., and family tickets to admit four, one inea. 
To be had at the Music Warehouses, and of Miss Archer, 451, Sxford. 
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M R. AGUILAR respectfully ‘announces that his 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will take place at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, on Thursday morning, May 11th, commencing at Half- 
past Two. Vocalists—Mdme. Hermine Rudersdorff (from the Berlin 
Opera), Mdlle. Marie Sedlatzek (from Vienna), Miss Messent, Herr 
Reichart, and Herr Formes; Violin, Herr Ernst; Pianoforte, Mr. 
Aguilar; Accompanyist, Mr. Brinley Richards. The London Orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Frank Mori, will perform, among other picces, Mr. 
Aguilar’s Concert Overture, “Alpheus,” his new Symphony, and the 
Overture to his MS. Opera. Tickets, 7s.; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; at 
the principal Music Warehouses, and of Mr. Aguilar, 68, Upper Norton- 
street, Portland Road. 


IGNOR VERONI, primo baritone, from La Scala, and 

other principal theatres in Italy, begs to announce to the nobility, 
gentry, and his friends, that his FIRST MATINEE MUSICALE will 
take place on Tuesday, May the 9th, at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, 
Hanover Square, on which occasion he will make his first appearance in 
England. Signor Veroni will be assisted by the following eminent 
artists :—Vocalists—Mesdames Clara Novello and Caradori (of the Royal 
Opera, Drury Lane); Mr. Sims Reeves, Sig. Mariani (primo tenore, from 
the Imperial Opera, Verona), Sig. Belletti, and Herr Formes. Instru- 
mentalists—Miss Arabella Goddard (Pianoforte), Herr Ernst (Violin), 
and Sig. Briccialdi (Flute). Conductors—Mr. Benedict and Sig. Pilotti. 
Tickets, Half-a-Guinea; Reserved Seats (numbered), One Guinea. To 
be had of Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co. and Jullien, Regent-street ; 
T. Chappell, Campbell and Ransford, New Bond-street; Mitchell ; 
Eber’s, Old Bond-street; Leader and Cock, New Bond-street. The pro- 
gramme will be published forthwith. 


R. WALTER MACFARREN’S SECOND 
CHAMBER CONCERT will take place on Friday Evening, 
May 12th, at 27, Queen Anne-street, when he will perform Beethoven's 
Sonata in C, Op. 53, and other Solos, also a new Pianoforte Duo and 
a Violoncello Sonata, of his own composition, assisted by Mr. W. H. 
Holmes and Mr. Lucas. Vocalists—Miss Dolby, Miss Amy Dolby, and 
Mr. Weiss. Single ticket, 10s. 6d.; double ticket, 15s.; to be had of 
Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-street; and Mr. Walter Macfarren, 
58, Albert-street, Regent’s-park. 


IGNOR AND MADAME FERRARI beg to announce 
that their ANNUAL CONCERT will take place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Friday evening, May 19th. Vocalists: Madame 
Mortier La Fontaine, Miss Augusta Thomson, and Madame Ferrari; 
Messrs. Herberte, H. C. Regaldi, Wallworth, and Signor Ferrari. 
Instrumentalists: Piano, Mrs. F. B. Jewson and Mr. George Russell ; 
Concertino, Signor Giulio Regondi; Harp, Mr. John Thomas; Violon- 
cello, M. Paque and Mr. Schroeder; Violin, M. Folkes. Accompanyists: 
Messrs. Lindsay Sloper and G. Russell. Tickets, 7s., to be had of the 
principal music-sellers. Reserved Seats 10s. 6d., to be had only of Signor 
and Madame Ferrari, 69, Upper Norton Street, Portland Place. 


RS. JOHN MACFARREN has the honour to announce 
that her Two Annual Matinées of PIANOFORTE MUSIC (third 
season), under the patronage of Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, 
The Most Noble the Marchioness of Camden, The Right Honourable 
the Countess of Bradford, Lady Isabella Stewart, The Lady Molesworth, 
&c., will take place at the New Beethoven Rooms, Queen Anne Street, on 
Saturday, May 20, and Wednesday, June 14, when she will be assisted 
by Herr Ernst, M. Sainton, Signor Piatti, Mr. Lazarus, Mr. W. H. 
Holmes, Mrs. Enderssohn, Madame and Signor F. Lablache, with other 
distinguished Artists, LErard’s Pianofortes will be used. Subscription, 
10s. 6d.; Ditto, Reserved Seat, 15s.; Ticket, for either Matinée, 7s.; 
Reserved Seat, 10s. 6d.; to be had at Ebers’s Library, Old Bond-street, 
and “4 Mrs. John Macfarren, 40, Stanhope-street, Park-place, Regent’s- 
park. 


HE PATENT HARMONIUM. — Caution. — George 

Luff and Son, makers to Her Majesty of the only real Harmonium, 

to prevent the sale of inferior imitations, have reduced their prices. 

14 Stops, Rosewood (Sourdine Celeste), £42; 12 Stops, £40; 12 Stops, 

in back, for church, supplied to Government, £38, Pianofortes in every 

variety for hire, with liberal allowance to purchasers. Drawings and 
price list per post, 103, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


O BE DISPOSED OF.—An ORGAN SITUATION 

of £20 salary, in a town in Ireland, where there is an opening for 

a professor of the pianoforte, and a good tuner. Address L. W., Messrs. 
Boosey and Co., 28, Holles-street. 























Ms ARABELLA GODDARD begs to announce that 
her ANNUAL CONCERT will take place in the Hanover-square 
Rooms, on Wednesday, June. 21st, when she will perform for the first 
time, BEETHOVEN’S CONCERTO IN G MAJOR, and other pieces. 
Miss Goddard will be assisted by a complete orchestra, and by several 
eminent vocal and instrumental performers, Full particulars’ will be 
shortly announced. 


| kare! IUMS AND SERAPHINES cheaper than 

at any other house in London, commencing at Six Guineas, Con- 
certinas in great variety, with the latest improvements, from Two 
Guineas. Several Finger Organs and Pedal Harmoniums on sale, 
Vibrators supplied to order. Pianofortes, new and second-hand, on sale 
or hire, at prices to meet the views of all classes —Manufactory and show 
rooms, 7, Finsbury Pavement—William Sprague, proprietor. 


ADAME MARIE DORIA begs to announce that she 

has arrived in London for the season. All communications to be 
adressed to Robert W. Ollivier, Concert Agent, Music-seller, and Pub- 
lisher, 19, Old Bond-street, Piccadilly. 


i\ R. FRANK BODDA begs to inform his Friends and 
Pupils he has removed to No. 2, Nottingham-terrace, York Gate, 
Regent’s-park. 
THE ENGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION,.— 
Mrs. Enderssohn, Mrs. Lockey (late Miss M. Williams), Mr. Lockey, 
Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. H. Phillips. All communications relative to en- 
gagements in town or country, to be made to the Secretary, R. Carte, 
100, New Bond Street. 


OD DEFEND THE RIGHT !—Inscribed to Admiral 
Sir C. Napier, by Gzorar LInLEy. 2s. (post free for stamps.) 
John Shepherd, Newgate-street. 


RUpstt, ROSE, CARTE, and CO., 100, NEW BOND 
STREET, LONDON, have the honour of announcing that they 
have been appointed the Sole Agents in Great Britain for the Sale of the 
SAX-CORNETS, SAXOPHONES, SAX-HORNS, and all other Brass 
Military Instruments invented and manufactured by M. Adolphe Sax, to 
whom was awarded the only Council Medal of the Great Exhibition for 
Military Instruments in Brass, a list of which, with the prices, may be 
had on application, post free. It will be seen from this list, that M. Sax’s 
Instruments can now be supplied direct from his own Manufactory, 
at a price not higher than the numerous imitations of them. . 


VHE SAXOPHONE.—Rupatt, Rosr, Carre, and Oo., 
100, New Bond-street, sole agents in this country for M. Sax’s 
military instruments, in addition to a large stock of Sax Horns, Sax 
Trombas, Sax Trumpets, and Cornets, have just received a great variety 
of soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, of Sax’s new and beautiful-toned instru- 
ments, the Saxophone. ‘These new instruments (brass and played by 
a reed), possess a charm equal to the originality of their tone, and they 
carry to the highest degree of perfection, la voix expressive.”— Report 
of Jurors, Great Exhibition. 


Ross VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, HARP, AND 
GUITAR STRINGS. J. HART, of 14, Princes-street, Soho, begs to 
inform the Amateurs and Professors of the above Instruments, that, in 
consequence of the great demand he has had for his celebrated Roman 
Strings, he has made arrangements with his string-makers in Rome, to 
send a fresh consignment every two months, when he hopes for a con- 
tinuance of that liberal support he has so long enjoyed J. H. has the 
largest collection of Cremona and other Instruments in England, ing 
in price from 1 guinea to 400 guineas. Instruments repaired in the best 
manner, and taken in exchange. Stewart’s celebrated Violin-holder, and 
all articles appertaining to the above instruments. JOHN HART, 14, 
Princes-street, Soho. 


UTY OFF TEA.—On and after the 6th of April, 
all our prices will be again reduced 4d. per pound, as the following 
list will show :—Strong Black Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s. Od., 3s. 2d., 3s. 4d., 
and 3s. 8d. Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, of extraordinary quality 
and strength, 4s. Od.; Former Price, 4s. 4d. Strong Green Tea, 
2s. 8d., 3s. Od., 3s. 4d., 3s, 8d., 48. Od., 4s. 4d., 4s, 8d., and 5s, Od.; 
Good Coffee, 11d., 11}d., and 1s, Prime Coffee, 1s. 1d., 1s. 2d., 
1s, 3d. Rich Mocha Coffee, 1s. 4d. Rare Choice Old Mocha, (20 years 
old) 1s. 6d. Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage free to any Railway 
Station or Market Town in England, if to the value of 40s. and upwards. 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, 8, King 
William-street, City, London. A general Price-Current, sent post free, 
on application, Sugars are supplied at market prices, 
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IGOLETTO.—The following numerous arrangements of 
this very popular Opera are now ready. The public is warned 
against purchasing a pirated edition of the Airs published by an 
unprincipled individual, 


VOCAL—THE ENTIRE OPERA, 12s. s. d. 

Caro Nome che il mio Core (sung by Malle. Bosio) Sc. e Polac...8. 2 6 
Cortigiani, vill Razza Dannata oe ose ps eee B. 3 0 
Figlia! mio Padre! a te dappresso Duetto,S.&B. 4 0 
La Donna é Mobile (sung by Sig. Mario) Canzone ... T. 2 0 
Parmi vederle Lagrime __... es sas BEE psccssece 2 6 
Questa o quella per me pari sono (sung by Sig. Mario) Ballata. T. 2 0 
Signor, né Principe io lo verre! ae <a Duetto, T.&8. 4 0 
Somiglia un Apollo quel Giovane Sc. Terz.e Tempesta 5 0 
Tutte le Festa al Tempio ‘ad Se.e Duet ... 4 0 
Un Di, se ben rammentomi ... Quartetto,8.C.T.&B. 4 0 
V’ho ingannato—colpevole fui Ere Sc.e Dufin ... 3 0 
Possente Amor mi chiami Melodia ... T. 2 O 
Zitti, Zitti, moviamo ay eee oh Terz....8.T. B. 3 0 

ENGLISH VERSION. 

Fair shines the Moon to-night (La Donna) is oe 2 0 
Ditto... p as a Duet 2 6 


 PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
The Favourite Airs from Rigoletto, by Nordmann, in two books, 


Charles Voss Grand Fantaisie, Rigoletto _... 4 0 
Nordmann “La Donna,” Barcarolle, Rigoletto 8 0 
” Galop di Bravura, Rigoletto 3 0 

. Bella Figlia (Quartet)... ... 2 0 
Oesten Homage & Verdi (Fant.), Rigoletto 3 0 
H, Cramer Fantaisie, Rigoletto _... ~9 3 0 
Kuhe ven a Fantaisie, Brillante Rigoletto 4 0 
Oury, Mdme.__., Fantaisie, Rigoletto _... 4 0 
The Minuet in Rigoletto 1 6 

Benedict .., one Grand Fantaisie ... dea 4 0 


PIANOFORTE, FOUR HANDS. 
The Favourite Airs from Rigoletto, by Nordmann, in two books, 


each tas wat ssi 6 0 

Nordmann Ses La Donna e Mobile oe 4 0 

» eee Bella Figlia eee eee eee 4 0 
DANCE MUSIC. 

Tinney ... PH Rigoletto Quadrille ie ee 878 

» abe Mario Valse eed ose waa a Gr 

Laurento Rigoletto Valse és ase w 38 0 

FLUTE AND PIANO. 
Clinton ,., 2 Mosaiques from Rigoletto, each wen a 
ORCHESTRE. 

Tinney .., ove Rigoletto Quadrille oe ove as, ae 

Laurent see Rigoletto Valse e eve pace eR 

Tinney .., ia Mario Valse ea aa eee ose (8. 0 
MILITARY BAND. 

Boosé... oa Grand Selection Rigoletto (from ‘ Boosé’s 


Journal’) Re 7 oa er 
*,* Various arrangements for Concertina and Piano, Violin and Piano, 
and Cornet and Piano, are nearly ready. 
Published only by Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles Street. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, BY ADOLPH 
GOLLMICK. 





JUST PUBLISHED. e < 

1, Chanson 4 Boire ... bas wea : 8 0 

2. Farewell (transcription) ... wa 4 0 

3. German Volkslied (transcribed) ... 8 0 

4. Minerva, Grand Valse, Solo oe 

” »” ” Duet 4 0 

5. Belisario, Grand Duet... 5 0 

6. Six Etudes 5, i ae aa 4 0 

PUBLISHED IN 1853. 

1. Europa, Galop de Concert (Third Edition) ed 3 (0 

2. Grand Marche Eroique, Solo ‘ aaa , 8 (0 

te i. » Orchestra = m 5 O 

3. Consuelo, Mazurka ata he “we 2 0 

4. Valse Styrienne ... ee wee . ra 2 0 

5. Ethiopien, Caprice eee oe ‘ oe we 8 : 
2 


6. Le Revoir, Romance ae bes vs ial bas 
“ Among the many gallant composers who devote their ideas to the 
services of the ladies, Herr Gollmick stands foremost. His pre-eminence 
may be attributed to the forcible character of his compositions, which, 
although within the reach of average pianists, have attractions for musi- 
cians ‘of a larger growth,’ Although light, the pieces before us may be 








really termed ‘good,’ as that word is understood in musical dialect. Fo 
instance, in no modern ‘ musique di bravura’ have we met with anything 
to compare to the ‘Europa’ for happy melody, brilliancy, and finish. 
There is a perfect unity and decided individuality about it, bearing evi- 
dence of true genius in the author. The ‘ Valse Styrienne’ is remarkably 
graceful, with a pleasant touch of melancholy, characteristic of Styrian 
music. Equal praise must be awarded to the ‘ Marche Eroique,’ a bold 
and spontaneous theme, followed by a delicious trio, belonging to that 
class of music of which Lindpaintner’s ‘Standard Bearer,’ and Giuiglo 
Krieger’s ‘ Leest’ are famous specimens. Easily acquired, but not easily 
forgotten, are Herr Gollmick’s compositions, Their melod‘es strike the 
fancy, while many are so beautifully wrought as to win instant 
and unqualified admiration.”—Ladies’ Newspaper, May 14. 

“Herr Adolph Gollmick, a composer of considerable celebrity, and still 
more considerable talent, is a resident in London, highly esteemed in 
musical circles for his graceful style of pianism. The above quoted speci- 
mens of his compositions, the first we have seen, give us at once a favour- 
able idea of his powers, and entitle him to the consideration of our musi- 
cal readers. The characteristics of Herr Gollmick’s writings are— 
fascinating melodies, an easy, brilliant, and graceful style of writing, 
offering a variety of effects, and not presenting any great diffi- 
culties. In no modern music have we met with such a happy 
and spontaneous idea as the theme of the ‘Europa Galop.’ 
It is of that pleasantly-exciting kind that one listens to over 
and over again without tiring. The ‘Marche Eroique’ is bold 
and vigorous, with a charming ‘motivo’ for its principal subject. It 
is rather less effective than the ‘Europa,’ and may be more adapted for 
the orchestra than the piano, notwithstanding which it will doubtless be 
played by all who admire really tuneful music. The ‘ Valse Styrienne’ 
will in a very short time form part of every lady’s ‘repertoire’ for the 
piano, or we are no judges of the taste of our fair countrywomen. The 
most bewitching valse is this ‘Styrienne.’ Indeed, if this ‘morceau’ 
were indorsed by Bellini’s name, we should compliment the composer on 
his happy inspiration. The ‘Ethiopian Caprice’ is a fantasia in the 
modern style, on the well-known melody of ‘Mary Blane.’ Of this 
piece, which has no pretensions to originality, we can speak in terms of 
commendation, and can recommend it to players who have a tolerably 
good command of the piano, and can execute bravura passages without 
stumbling. Our readers will observe, from our remarks, that M. Goll- 
mick’s compositions are specially adapted for drawing-room performance, 
on account of the attractive melodies and finished which pervade 
them, unaccompanied by the awkward difficulties which tyros and unedu- 
cated musicians throw into their music.” — Critic, April 15, 1853.” 

“It is not always the best way of enjoying a work to hear the author 
read it; but still it is an advantage to have the emphasis and expression 
conveyed by one so deeply versed in it. In music this is still more desi- 
rable, as the composer, if he be of an original kind, has much inspiration 
that mere notation cannot convey. We were glad, therefore, the other 
day, to have an opportunity of hearing a young German composer 
(Gollmick) play over several of his compositions; for he interpreted his 
own creations with a spirit and grace that gave full effect to them. Our 
musical readers will be acquainted with the galop de concert, entitled 
‘ Europa,’ which has had a wide reputation. 

“We attended M. Gollmick’s performance, because we were glad of an 
opportunity of extending a reputation already considerable, and because 
we believe he is gifted with a genuine invention and power. In all his 
productions there is much true melody, and he has the rare gift of inven- 
tion. The manufacture of music, like the manufacture of Sheffield plate, 
can be carried on by artisans; but the artist alone invests with new life 
and interest the old sounds or forms. This young German seems to us 
gifted with a genuine capacity for composition, and in all his pieces there 
is freedom and fanciful expression. 

“In a piece entitled ‘Gage d’Amitié,’ brilliancy and joyousness run 
through it, mingled with a tenderness that makes it worthy of its name. 
‘La Grande Marche Eroique,’ has a great deal of professional 
in it. This is an orchestral composition, and therefore is not to 
full advantage in its mere arrangement for the pianoforte. Still there 
is fully perceptible the long resounding tread, and the lofty and elevating 
ideas that should predominate in such a piece. ‘La Revoir,’ is a more 
tender piece, but without a taint of the mere sentimental, it being a 
characteristic of M. Gollmick that he is healthy and sound, and seems 
not to have any morbidity or affectation in him. In the ‘ Valz Styrien’ 
there is a great deal of character, and the movement sounds fresh and 
unhacknied. 

“ We have been solicitous to draw attention to M. Gollmick and his 
composition, because, whatever has the qualities of originality and pure- 
ness deserves it; and we believe that the musical composer is as much 
entitled to distinct notice, and is as much rewarded by discreet admira- 
tion, as the author who appears in letter-press,’—Morning Advertiser, 
May 14, 1853, 
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HARMONIUM MUSIC. 


Just Published, Nos. 1 to 12 of 
CHAPPELL’S HARMONIUM JOURNAL, 


BEING A SELECTION OF 


CELEBRATED OPERATIC AND SACRED SUBJECTS, 
Arranged expressly for the Harmonium, by Dr. RimBavtt. 
Price of Each Number, 2s. 
ALSO A SELECTION OF 
FAVOURITE PSALM AND HYMN TUNES, 
Arranged for the Harmonium, price 2s. 6d.; and as Duets for the 
Harmonium and Pianoforte, by Panseron, 
BEETHOVEN'S ADELAIDA, Price 4s., and BEETHOVEN’S CELEBRATED 
ANDANTE, Price 4s. 
OSBORNE’S SUMMER’S EVE. 
Just Published, by this popular Composer, price 3s., a Companion to his 
“Evenrne Dew” and “SunBEAM.” 
CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


EYERBEER’S NEW OPERA.—Unauthorised 
Editions of portions of my Works having appeared, I hereby give 
Notice, that I have sold the Copyright for the British Dominions of my 
New Opera, L’7ETOILE DU NORD, to Messrs. Cramer, Beate and 
Co., of Regent-street, and they and Mr. Chappell, of New Bond-street, 
alone in England, have my authority to publish any of the Music of 
L’Etoile du Nord, including also those Pieces from the Camp of Silesia 
that I have introduced into the Opera of L’Etoile du Nord. I have 
also accorded to them the Right of Publishing my Marche aux Flambeaux, 
and the Ninety-first Psalm that I have composed.—Paris, March 30, 1854. 
GriacoMO MEYERBEER. 








RTE D 
os - Silas. 


‘ai oe .. Silas, 

Silas. 

Silas, 
Rossini. 
Meyerbeer. 
Oesten. 
Blumenthal. 
Blumenthal. 


WAY PIANOFO UETS— 
Marche Turque 


Duet Nol, Op. 23... 
Duet in C major, No. 3, Op. 2 

Duet in A minor, No. 4, Op. 23 

March composed for the Sultan 
Marche aux Flambeaux, 5s. ... oe 
Fantasie de Salon from “Le Prophéte” 
Marche des Slovaques ... “ oe 
La Source, Caprice 

Marche Militaire Blumenthal. 
Estelle ... ‘SR ane os bai ... 3B. Richards, 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ROBERT COCKS’ AND CO.’S NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


AMILTON and the PIANOFORTE.—Just published, 

the 52nd edition of this extraordinarily popular Author's MODERN 
INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE, newly revised and greatly 
enlarged by Carl Czerny, pupil of Beethoven ; large music folio, 62 pages, 
price only 4s, Also, by the same, Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for 
Singing; large music folio, 5s. May be ordered of all musicsellers and 
booksellers, 


THE FAVOURITE BALLADS of the SEASON 

are John Parry’s Sweet Vesper Bells of Ancona, illustrated, 2s. 6d., 
and Have still some kind Word for me, 2s. Franz Abt’s May Song, 2s. ; 
Morning, 2s. 6d.; Evening, 2s.; and The Earth it loves Rain, 2s, 
Kiicken’s The Star, 2s.; Sweet May, 2s.; and his celebrated Song, The 
Tear, 2s. Pressel’s A Youth from the Summit, 2s.; and When two fond 
Hearts, 2s. Cherry’s The Dreams of Youth, illustrated, 2s. 6d., and 
Like the Song of Birds, illustrated, 2s. 6d. Eliza Cook’s Song of 
the Sailor Boy, musie by Rodwell, 2s, Harper’s Truth in Absence, 2s, 
Miss Fricker’s Fading away, 2s. Barker’s The Lime Blossoms, illus- 
trated, 2s. 6d.; and Glover's (S.) Annie o’ the Banks o’ Dee, illustrated, 
2s. 6d, &e. 


O PROFESSORS of SINGING.—Signor Lanza is about 
to publish his COMPLETE MUSICAL MENTOR, being a new 
Preceptor on a true method of commencing and progressively cultivating 
the art of Italian and English vocalization, being the result of fifty-two 
years’ observation and experience in teaching singing—and as he is 
desirous of inserting the names of all the professors of singing in the 
kingdom—he will feel obliged by their sending their names and residence, 
addressed to him, pre-paid, at No. 31, George-street, Hampstead-road, 
London.—N.B, As the work is nearly ready, an early communication 
will be esteemed a favour, 











THE MUSICAL TIMES, No. 123, for May 1, price 14d., 

stamped 2}d., contains an Article by Leigh Hunt (Eating Songs) 
Fétis on Choir and Chorus Singing, Brief Chronicle of Musical Matters 
during the last fortnight, Original Correspondence, and Four Pages of 
Music, being the Prayer from Mos’ in Egitto, by Rossini, with English 
and Italian words. J. Alfred Novello, London and New York. 


EETHOVEN’S GRAND MASS IN D, as performed 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society. The Vocal Score, with the 
accompaniment, simplified by Vincent Novello, price 14s. Separate 
Chorus. Orchestral Parts, Strings, 17s. 3d.; Wind, 42s. J. Alfred 
Novello, London and New York. 


Now ready, price 4s. 6d. sewed, 


TREATISE ON CHOIR AND CHORUS SINGING. 
By F.J. Fétis, Chapel-Master to H. M. the King of the Belgians ; 
Director of the Conservatory of Music, Brussels; Knight of the ion 
of Honour, &c. &c. Translated (with the kind permission of the Author) 
into English by the Rev. Thomas Helmore, M.A., Priest in Ordinary, 
and Master of the Children of H. M. Chapels Royal; Precentor of St. 
Mark’s College, Chelsea; Hon. Secretary, in Musical Matters, to the 
Ecclesiological, late Cambridge Camden Sosziety, &c. &e. 
J. A. Novello, London and New York. 


MoZAkTsS GRAND REQUIEM MASS arranged 
for Piano Solo, by Josiah Pittman. Price 4s. J. Alfred Novello, 
London and New York. 


UST PUBLISHED.—Signor Orsini’s Cabaletta, TAMO, 

introduced by Madlle. Crespi, with great success, in the Opera of 
L’ Elisir @ Amore. Wood and Co., Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen ; 
and Campbell, Ransford and Co., 53, New Bond-street, London. 


OOSE'S BRASS BAND JOURNAL.—The Annual 
Subscription reduced one-half, namely, from four guineas to two 
guineas. Messrs. Boosey & Sons, in announcing the above important 
reduction in the price of Boosé’s Brass Band Journal, commencing from 
May 15th, beg to inform their Subscribers that no reduction will take 
place in the quantity of matter in each number, which, as heretofore, 
will consist of a varicty of quick steps, dances, and Operatic pieces, &c. 
A number is published and forwarded to Subscribers on the 15th of 
every month. Price to Non-Subscribers, 5s, per number. This Journal 
can be performed by a Brass Band of any size. A list of back numbers 
may be had on application, Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


AURENTS VILIKINS WALTZ. — The applause 
which has greeted the performance of this Waltz every evening 
during the last week at the Argyll Rooms, has been quite unprecedented. 
Is now published, with a comic illustration by Brandard, price 3s. 
The band parts are now ready, price 5s, Boosey and Sons,-28, Holles- 
strect. 


66 RUE BRITANNIA,” with Variations for the 

Pianoforte.—Composed by Brinley Richards, Dedicated to, and 
played by Miss Arabella Goddard, with distinguished success. Price 4a, 
This popular morceau will be played by Mr. Brinley Richards, at Mr. 
Ransford’s Benefit at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, on Wednesday 
evening, May 3rd, and is published only by Wessel and Co., 229, 
Regent-street. 


(= MUSICAL UNION, CROSBY HALL.—Con- 
ductor, Mr. Gadsby.’ On Tuesday evening, 2nd May, will be per- 
formed Mendelssohn's Oratorio ELIJAH. PrincipalVocal Performers: — 
Madame Weiss, Miss L. Rhemmeiogh, Miss A. Hincks, Miss Nason, Mrs. 
W. Dixon, Mr. Donald King, and Mr. Weiss; Organist —Mr. R. Limpus. 
The Band and Chorus will be efficient and complete. Tickets, 1s.; Re- 
served Seats, 2s.° To commence at eight o’clock. Annual Subscriptions 
7 Monthly Concerts, 10s. Gd.; £1 1s.; and £2 2s.—G. D. TAYLOR, 
on. See. 
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